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DISSERTATION I. 

ON THE DOCTRINES OF DIVINE ASSIS- 
TANCE AND HUMAN LIBERTY, . 



QUI FEQIT TE SINE TE, NON POTEST SERVARE TE 
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DISSERTATION I. 



&N THE DOCTRINES OF DIVINE ASSISTANCE AN© 
HUMAN' LIBERTY. 



EPHEs,ii.-5. ^ 
By grace ye are saved. 

XHERE is not one question in the whole compass of 
-controversial divinity that hath caused .greater and 
longer disputes and quarrels than .that about irresistible 
grace, spiritual assistance, original or rather hereditary 
sin, absolute predestination, human liberty, and the 
natural powers of man. 

The church: for the first four hundred years was 
happily free froqi these debates, and Christians were 
pretty -well agreed in believing that man was a free 
agent, ttCat he was a ; weak, imperfect, and trespassing 
creature, and that God for the sake of '.Christ was ever 
willing to forgive and assist him, if he was not wanting 
tobteself. , •• • .*..»■• i . 

But about thirteen- hfasfchrfcd years ago, ii a dissension 

arose concerning theSe 1 jpoiiits, arid two partis were 

soon fqrmed.' The first ^aintaped necessity, fatality, 

' and absolute predestii^jw, election, and r^probatjion, ; 

the second were defenders of conditional <tetaee8£ and 

B? 



4 DISSERTATION I. 

of human liberty and human power in the perform* 
ance of moral good and evil j whilst others endeavour* 
ed to steers middle course, and this out Church is 
thought by several learned persons to have intended in 
her articles. 

The controversy, once roused, hath never gone to 
sleep since, but hath been carried on more or less in 
most parts of the Christian world* 

Concerning the disputants themselves we may safe- 
ly affirm that the defenders of the liberty of man and 
of the conditional decrees of Gpd have been beyond 
all comparison the more learned, judicious, and mo- 
derate men ; and that severity and oppression hath 
most appeared on the other side, which was a very ab- 
surd behaviour even upon their own principles : for if 
a man be a mere machines to what purpose would 
you contend with him, or apply violence to him? To 
make him change his opinion, you will say. That is 
impossible: Upon your principles, a man hath no 
opinions, properly speaking ; or they are nele^sary to 
him, and he cannot avoid them* And in fact it ap- 
pears from history that God did not think fit 'to annex 
his irresistible grace to the excommunications, anathe- 

* If a man never acts, bat is always acted upon, it is the mover 
who is the authqr of all that the Riga! seems to jio< And indeed, 
\jpqn tfcis system, when 3 rqaa sap, J think or I do this and that, 
it is an illusion ; there is no such thing as /,• it is something else, 
some external agent, good or evil; the mind can exert no act at 
all, not even that of thinking and reflecting 5 and there* i9 tin em} 
pf pepoualitjt -"'- *-,..#•..;'*, 
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mas, fines* banishments, imprisonments, and othef 
$ucb devices Used formerly by the predestinarian fata- 
lists to illuminate and convert their adversaries, who 
only spread themselves the more* the more they were 
discountenanced and oppressed. . 

As to the controversy^ I would only ask two or three 
plain questions, 

How can it be supposed that God should delude 
and deceive alt itiankitid by making them believe that 
they are free agents ? For all men think so, till by the 
help of some mistakes and quibbles they have learned 
to call it in question, though against their own inward 
sense and hourly experience. — 

Why are men encumbered with a conscience, ap- 
proving, or condemning their past actions? Is it fit 
that a machine should have such sentiments? Not 
more than that a clock should be endued with a con- 
science to reprove and torment it for going wrong. 

Why should the Scriptures propose rewards and 
punishments, promises and threatenings, to those who 
can do nothing at all ? What should we think of a man 
who should preach to a nursery of trees, and propose 
rewards to those that should grow up straight, and 
punishments to those that should grow crooked ? 

Lastly, Whence comes it to pass that men are good 
or bad in such a variety of degrees ? For if they were 
all good or bad by necessity, the good would be all 
equally good, and the bad would be all equally bad. 
Nature and grace must operate uniformly ; even as gra- 
vitation operates uniformly upon matter; instinct upon 
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brutes ; and .those secret powers upon men by which 
the blood circulates, the pulse jbeats, the breath co#*es 
and. goes, and other function are continually perforin-; 
ed in us without our knowledge and endeSwfe/ur. Frtra 
nature entirely corrupted .n^otfeing. could proved but 
evil } from overpowering grafce lathing could proceed 
but good. Whence then this mixture Qdgeod aad ; 
evil/ pf right an4. wrong, of. defects and amendment, 
of depravation and improvement ? It plainly aariseth 
from the liberty of man, ai*d from hia $#ing or aft- 
using it, an^ it can arise from nothing else. 

How is it then that so mefny persons have agreed ta 
contradict such plain notion^, fcnd, by establishing ir- 
resistible influences and 'unavoidable necessity, to de- 
stroy the very nature of moral good and evil, and the 
wisdom and justice 6f God's government ? — Many 
causes, concurred to lead them into these errors, 
namely: 

The difficulty of reconciling the foreknowledge of 
God with the liberty of man : 

The nature'of human freedom itself, which, though 
sensibly felt, i&not so easy to be accurately described 
and clearly comprehended : 

A fear of ascribing too little to Almighty God, and 
too much to weak and sinful man in the work of amend- 
ment, improvement, perseverance, and salvation : 

An abhorrence for the doctrine of the merits of 
saints, and works of supererogation, by which good 
men are supposed to have done more for them-. 
selves than reason and religion required* A just dis* 
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like of these notions frightened severainnwify pereons 
into the contrary extreme, taught thfem to look upoa 
good works as arbigfeeaiv and to bate the very sburid 
of the words b . *; ;.■ >*n .: * a . 

An injudidate: method 6f interprftipg, .the sacred 
writings, of e^pouiding ,«ngte texts aad % ftdgmtentso£ 
Scripture, without considering or understanding **he 
system tf Christianity raad the scope ahd. intention. df 
the writer, and without giving fair play to human rek 
son and natural religion, but ever ftyingfibft shekfer to 
mystery and to kh^licij faith.;. . * 

A siqtarstitioas defeoeoce ta human authority// and 
to the judgement of mien who happened to be in high 
repute and leaders x>f. :tbe multitude. It is actually 
the bare weight of two! >ok ..three such names that im 
troduced and estabfished the doctrine of absolute pre«* 
destination: 

Lastly, The infelicity of .the times when these 
notions came into fashion^ -times in which philosophy, 
morality, divinity, and the holy Scriptures* were not so 
welT understood as they^orelat present* 

We may reason indeed with, this sort of people ; 
but the'only answer we ate to expect is, that these are 
profound mysteries ; for this is* the last refuge and re* 
trenchment of men who: are beaten out of the field by 
fair reasoning. There are three senses of the word 
mystery* 

b Some writers of this sort contracted such a superstitious dread 
of relying 6n good ivorks, that they would not make even a good 
hoohf or onpfoy the carnal weapon of human reason. 
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r First/ By a: mystery is too often meant a doctrine 
which is idifecdy contrary to reason. In this 660869 
absolute predestination is really and truly a mystery. 

Secondly, By mystery is meant a thing which is 
certainly true, but withall incomprehensible: reason 
tees plainly that it is and must be, but the imagination 
cannot conceive how and in what manner it is. In 
this sense the divine nature is mysterious. But pre- 
destination is not a mystery of this sort, since it can- 
not be proved to be true. 

Thirdly, A mystery, in the usual Scripture sense of 
the: word, is a thing which once was not revealed, and 
cannot be known till it is revealed. In this sense, pre- 
destination may perhaps pass for a mystery, so far as 
it is a doctrine not yet revealed to us j and when it is 
revealed, it will be time enough to believe it. 

My text is one of those which hath been much in* 
sisted upon in this controversy. " By grace ye are 
saved." These words, and some other places of Scrip- 
ture of the same kind, have been misunderstood by 
those who suppose that alt men are by nature irresis- 
tibly led to evil, that God selects some of them to be the 
happy objects of his care and favour, that he bestows 
upon them his grace and assistance which they cannot 
abuse and reject, and thus secures to them everlasting 
life. According to these notions, the words before us 
ought to be thus explained ; " Christians of Ephesus, 
you are now certain of eternal life, because the grace 
of God is conferred upon you, which no .man can> 
frustrate or resist." That the text must not be thus 
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Understood I shall show distinctly in the foUowiig ro- 
maHcs, observing at present, that 'salvation here does 
jftpt. mean an infallible security of obtaining eternal 
life, and that the grace of which the apostle speaks, 
whatsoever be implied in it, is hot a divine assistance 
working all in us in such a manner that we can do no- 
thing for ourselves. . ' 
^ First, The word saved doth not here signify the 
final and cotaplete salvation which is obtained in 
heaven ; but it means, to be put in a condition in which 
if we continue, we shall be saved. In the same sense 
it is said on the conversion of Zaccheus, " This day 
salvation is come to this house ;" and in another place, 
"Baptism doth save us j"^ and again, "God added 
daily to his church, not such as should be saved, but 
such as were saved, or such as saved themselves.'* 
The persons thus spoken of were not then actually 
saved, but by embracing the Gospel they had chosen 
the way that led to salvation. 

Secondly, the word grace means not an irresis- 
tible assistance, which performs all our duty in us and 
for us. 

By the grace or the favour of God we are said to 
receive a new birth or being, and to be created in 
Christ, but, as the apostle adds, we are created to 
good works, which God ordained that we should 
walk in them j and those good works are so far as- 

c S. Clarke, Serrn. xxix, xxx, xxxi. on the grace of God. 
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bribed to u$, that we are exhorted to work out oufr 
own salvation, and that a promise is made of glory 
and honour and immortality to everyone that worked 
good. 

Therefore the text is to be thus interpreted ; that yoA 
have had the Gospel preached to yo« 5 arid thereby 
have been changed from a state of igflof a»ce" and vidfe 
to a state of knowledge and virtue, and that ^ou are 
novir happily placed in the way of salvation, i& whkA 
if ye continue ye shalt obtain eternal fife j that- ye ttvk 
thus saved, is of grace, fa, to be ascribed efttifely to th£, 
goodness and favour of Cod. * 

I shall now consider,. 

I. What is the meaning of the wotfd gr&ce j 

II. How our salvation is owing to this grace ; 
IIL How it is owing to our own endeavours. 

L The word grace properly signifies favour frdttl a 
superior to an inferior. G race is the mercy or good- 
ness of a superior not requiring all that he has a right 
to require, or else conferring benefits upon another to 
which the receiver hath no claim. And because sueh 
favours may be done in various ways, hence the word 
grace in Scripture is applied in as variotis significations. 

Sometimes it means the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, by which the apostles were enabled to prov6 
their mission, to preach with authority, to confute 
gainsayers, to confirm the believers* arid to govern the 
churches. Those endowments were called grace, be- 
cause they were not the fruits of their own natural abi- 
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Ikies, of tfre acquisitions of thrown industry, but gifta 
of God distributed a» God thought $t. So St. Paul 
says to the Romans j " By wfcflia we have received- 
grace aad aposfleship, for obedience to the fjjith ftnaosg 
all nations :" that is, who hath: befti pissed tp send^ 
forth us the apostles to preach, with mighty works and 
§ignaand wonders, and to call mankind to the know- 
ledge of God and of Christ, and to the practice o£ 
righteousness. And again to the Ephesians ; V Unto 
ehrery one of us is given grace, according to the mfea- 
qtee.jo£ the gift of Christ :" and what that grace was 
he declines in the following words j — " he gave some 
apostles,, and scone prophets, and some pastors and 
teachers." 

Again, God promised to support his servants under 
heavy trials* so that they should not be tempted above 
what they were able to bear. This divine assistance 
jpay be called grace, though it is not usually so called 
in Scripture. 

* Thirdly, by the word grace is sometimes meant ail 
righteousness in general, and. every action good and 
praiseworthy, all those moral virtues to which the 
Gospel excites us, and the practice of which recom- 
mends us to the favour of God. Thus, in the epistle 
to the Ephesians ; "Let no corrupt communication pro- 
ceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the 
use of edifying, that it may minister grace to the 
hearers j" that it may excite them to virtue. Thus St. 
Peter j a Grow in grace d j" that is, in goodness. 

d An exhortation extremely improper, upon the Calvinistical 
scheme. 
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After the Same manner of speakings St. Paul styles' 
the liberality of the Macedonian churches to the poor^ 
"the grace of G4d bestowed upon them /* and ton 
persuade the Corinthians to do the like, he says;; 
" Therefore as ye abound in every thing, in faith, in 
utterance, and knowledge, and in all diligence, see 
that ye abound in this grace also ;" the grace of libe- 
rality and charity. In these and other places the word 
grace denotes the same as Christian or moral virtue : 
and all the good actions that Christians do are called 
grace j because they are the effects which the Gospel, 
together with the assistances that God bestows upon 
his faithful servants, are wont to produce in well-dis- 
posed minds. 

Again, the word grace frequently means the mercy 
of God in pardoning sin upon repentance and amend- 
ment, and receiving such an offender into favour. In 
this sense St. Paul says of himself; " I am not meet ' 
to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church* 
but by the grace of God, or the mercy of God, I am 
what I am." So when the doctrine of Christ, in op- 
position to the law of Moses, is called grace, when the 
preaching of the apostles is called the word of God's 
grace 9 when St. Paul declares that repenting sinners 
are justified freely by grace, and condemns the wicked 
doctrine of those who thought that they might continue 
in sin, that grace might abound, the word grace sig- 
nifies that merciful and compassionate disposition of 
the divine nature, whereby God doth not exert his 
right of punishing, and receives penitent sinners 
upon more gracious terms and to greater degrees of 
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favour than by the nature of justice hef was bound to 
afford. 

And here it may not be amiss to guard against 
an error into which some writer? seem to have fallen 
and that is, to represent the attributes of God as in 
some manner at variance with each other, his justice 
requiring one thing, and his mercy requiring the coiu 
trary. This error arises from mistaking the nature of 
. justice : justice doth not require a person to do every 
thing that he justly may, but only to do nothing that 
is unjust, and to be just in exercising his power. But, 
to return : 

Hence it is that the Gospel itself is frequently styled 
grace, and the grace of God, being a promulgation 
of God's mercy towards men displayed in the free 
pardon of sin upon the favourable terms of repen- 
tance and amendment : as in these texts ; " Since the 
day that ye knew the grace of God in truth : Out 
Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God even our father 
haih giyen us hope through grace : Be strong in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus." So the prophets are 
declared to have prophesied of the grace that should 
come; and some of the Galatians are: said to have 
fallen from grate, or to have rejected the privileges of 
the Gospel, when they claimed to be jiistifiedby ob- 
serving the ceremonies bf the Jewish law. " Shall we 
,iin/' says St. Paul, ? because we are not under the law, 
but under grace? Far be it. The grace of God hath 
been declared to all men, teaching us to live as we 
plight:" St. Paul spealcs not of the grace of God 
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which wqrketh in them^ but of that grace or gracious 
revelation which instructs them, " that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, they should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present' world." 

II. Let us now consider how our salvation is owing 
to grace. By grace ye are saved : that is, . to the good* 
ness and favour of God it must altogether be ascribed 
that ye have the means of obtaining eternal life. 

We must therefore acknowledge that our existence 
and all our powers and faculties are the free gift of 
God, and that every additional sufficiency and assis; 
tance, every revealed method of obtaining religious 
.wisdom, every new motive to virtue, and dissuasive 
from vice, every direction and guidance in the way of 
life, wholly proceeds from the same liberality: and that 
the promise of eternal happiness, as the reward of our 
imperfect endeavours, is merely an effect of God's 
transcendent goodness* 

G6d is to ul the only author of the powers and 
faculties which we commonly call natturaL In him we 
live and move and have our being. Froth him we are 
/endued with reason and'understanding, with the ability 
of discerning between good and evil, l <rith the power to 
will arid to choose that which is right. : 

Besides the natdral powers, God affords us moreover 
additional helps ; such is the revelation 1 of the Gospel, 
tyjrich is therefore so frequently called in Scripture the 
grace of God, and die grace' of God which bringetk 
salvation. 
1 
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Under which' general grace are included jaovo 
particularly, a clearer knowledge of our duty than 
could be collected by the bare light of reason and 
the efforts of philosophy, or had been communicated 
by preceding revelations ; a plainer discovery of eter* 
nal life, by the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
and of a judgement to come ; promises of eternal glory 
find happiness unspeakable laid up for the righteous* 
and a declaration of indignation and wrath for the 
workers of , iniquity ; the example of Christ in his 
holy life and patient sufferings, and the relation which 
he bears to us as redeemer, mediator, and kiitg, and 
the benefits arising to us from this relation ; an assu* 
francs of the forgiveness of sins upon repentance ; the 
assistance pf the divine spirit in the practice pf oujr 
duty, suited to our situation and exigencies. By these 
means the Gospel in the most effectual manner teaches 
and enables men to lead good lives, and to them who 
are thus taught itis the grace qf God which bringeth 
salvation. Tlqisit is that we are saved by. graze; and 
thus much isackndvdedged by those Christians who ere 
the warmest advocates for human' liberty. How then 
pm they be fairly charged with denying the ietiedsity 
pf divine assistance, or with representing taw as able 
to obtain salvation by his own strength ami racriis, as 
eelfcsuflicisttt and independent of his Gc^tor? No 
Christian jn his right senses ever held such notions: as 
these, though njany -Christians hive been accused of 
it tyy their &e$Qu$ adversaries^ but intemperate zeal 
£s blind, and calumny leads it about by tha toad* 
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being appointed inconstant guide and inseparable com- 
panion. 

- Asto divine assistance % or the ordinary influence 

of the Holy Spirit upon the soul of man, it is not to 

be expected that we should determine .how often and 

iipon what occasions it is imparted, or explain in what 

planner it is performed, because it cannot be distinguish* 

ed from the operations of the mind itself, as every 

ingenuous Christian will own* No one can show 

where the action of the human spirit ends, and where 

the action of the divine spirit begins. But as man is 

a rational creature, and as reason is the noblest of his 

faculties, we may justly conclude that the Holy Spirit 

acts upon him in a way conformable to his nature, and 

principally by strengthening and improving his underr 

standing, which will naturally have a good effect upon 

his behaviour; and consequently the surest evidence a 

vChristian can give of having this divine assistance, is 

Jo reason justly, and to act honestly. . This, I say, is 

ihe best proof or test, though it be one which will by 

416 stems please or suit fanatics and enthusiasts. 

Ill* Let us consider how our salvation is owing to 
our ownendcavours. 

Whilst we acknowledge the weakness of man, 
and the grace or mercy of God, we must be carer 
fol, 

- Not to make God the author of sin, and of our coiv 

r * r 

•See Stinstra's pastoral letter, which deserves the {>erusal ofiereery 

Christian. ' fi. •»..'. . 
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rfcption, by virtue of decrees established by him* and 
not alterable by the conduct of man : ' > • 

Not to represent him as dooming-almost all his crea-i 
tures to eternal damnation, for being in a condition: 
which they cannot avoid, and out of which he will not 
Kelp them : ' r 

Not to Vilify our natural powers and faculties, as H 
they w6re good for nothing, and incapable of any thing 
that is tiseful aftd praise* worthy : • 

Not to talk contemptuously and injuriously of the; 
light of nature, which is no other than tbe candle of 
the Lord shining in the b**ast of rational creatures, an£ 
almost the only light f which hath been, afforded to sft 
many inhabitants of this world : 

Not to make a state of grace a state of fatality and 
fanaticism, in which men are supposed to be converted 
from sin and impelled to goodness, like mere machinfe* 
by the application of weights and springs. This is trans* 
forming men from rational agents into talking brutes, 
or walking vegetables. 

Whilst we take sober and pious care to render to 
almighty God, and to Jesus Christ, and to the fioly 
and sanctifying Spirit their due honour and their jufijt 
glory, we must also*ake care not to destroy the! very 
natuite of virtue artd vice, of right and farong, by 
imagining that we have no power to do atay thing. 
We must acknowledge that, as the natural abilities, 
with which God hath originally endowed men, are 

* Except tradition, irtiich was corrupted taof e or 1$ sg. 

c 
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such as they can either use or neglect, according to 
their choice and inclination, so. the supernatural as- 
sistances afforded to men by the revelation of the Go- 
spel, and by the influence of the Spirit, are still in the 
aature of assistances, which may either be received or 
rejected. Eternal life, as it is a gift of God which 
men could not possibly merit or claim by virtue of their 
own deserts, so it is not a gift obtruded upon them 
whether they will or no, but the aid to obtain it is 
such an aid as requires the concurrence of their own 
endeavours in the use and application. For this reason 
St. Peter exhorts Christians to grow in grace, as a thing 
depending upon their own efforts, and St. Paul admo- 
nishes them, not to quench or to grieve the Holy Spirit 
of God, who will not forcibly strive with those who 
resist his good impressions ; and men are frequently 
blamed in Scripture for receiving the grace of God in 
vain, for resisting the Holy Ghost, and for rejecting the 
counsel of God against themselves. 

Therefore when the Scriptures, tell us in some places 
that we are saved by grace, and in other places that 
good men work out their own salvation, there is no 
inconsistency in this. They are saved by grace, , be- 
cause, without God's favourable assistance and accep- 
tance of their imperfect endeavours, they could npt of 
themselves acquire eternal life ; and at the same time 
it is no less true that they work out their own salva- 
tion, because unless they exert their own powers, the 
grace of God alone will in no wise force them to be 
sayed* • Thus Gpd's working in or with us, and our 
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working together with God are easily reconciled. And 
so likewise are those places of Scripture in which the 
wicked are represented usually as hardening themselves, 
and sometimes as being hardened of God. They harden 
themselves, because it is by their own choice, by their 
own obstinacy and perverseness that they become ob- 
durate ; and they are hardened of God, not by any 
proper and immediate act of God depriving them of 
reason and liberty, or compelling them to do evil ; but 
quite on the contrary, by his continuing to give them 
both motives and opportunities to do well, which gifts 
being rejected and abused, are the innocent cause, or 
the occasion of their greater wickedness, and in this 
sense they are hardened by the very goodness of God. 
Besides, in the style of the Scriptures, God is often said 
to do what he only permits to be done, and in all other 
languages also, the occasion is put for the cause, both 
as to persons and as to things. " I came not to send 
peace upon earth, but a sword," says our Lord ; that 
is, my Gospel, though it ought to produce peace and 
love, will prove the occasion of strife and enmity. 

Thus the doctriiie of divine grace and the doctrine 
of free will, or human liberty, unite and conspire in % 
friendly manner to our everlasting good. The first v& 
adapted to excite in us gratitude, faith, and humility ; 
the second to awaken our caution, and to quicken our 
4i%enee. 
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ON THE CONTROVERSIES CONCERNING 
PREDESTINATION AND GRACE. 
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SAPERE DISCUNT. 
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ON THE CONTROVERSIES CONCERNING PREDES- 
TINATION AND GRACE. 



Jljlbout the beginning of the fifth century arose a re- 
ligious quarrel between our countryman Pelagius, a 
defender of free will or human liberty, and Augustin, 
who was a fatalist ; an obscure a and intricate contro- 
versy concerning divine assistance, or grace, as they 
'called it, freedom of acting, and predestination, 

Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 

a controversy, which after it once began, never ceased, 
but hath been carried on by Calvinists, Arminians, Jan- 
senists, Jesuits, Fatalists, &c. 

Augustin in the days of his youth had been seduced 
by the Manichseans : afterwards he saw through the 
errors and absurdities of the sect, and forsook it. But 
when he was become an orthodox bishop, he propa- 
gated and defended the doctrine of predestinarian fa- 

* Our king James the first made an edict, that no divine, under 
jpfedignity of a bishop or a dean, should presume, to preach upon 
the profound mysteries of Predestination. I shall leave it to th* 
Jteader to jnake such remarks as he thinks proper upon this- super* 
aanuated edict. 
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tality, and the doctrine of persecution; for whicfe 
posterity is little obliged to him. 

As to the affair of persecution, he seems to have 
been severe by religion, and gentle by temper ; which 
shows haw important and necessary it is. to have rea- 
sonable principles, without which the best-natured man 
is capable of doing the most ill-natured actions. Upon 
many occasions he interceded for the mitigation of the 
penalties against Pagans, Heretics, and Schismatics, 
even when they deserved punishment for their sedi- 
tions, riots, depredations, and murders. In this re- 
spect he was mild even to an excess ; for as men should 
not .be persecuted and oppressed for speculative opini- 
ons, so they, who, under the mask of religion, or 
through mere wickedness, rob,, plunder, maim, wound, 
and assassinate, should never go unpunished, and 
should be made examples, for the security of the go- 
vernment, and the good of civil society. This foolish 
njiWness was afterwards preached up and observed by 
several religious persons. Thus ia the eighth century ,, 
%hen two Mothers of Gregory, bishop of Utrecht, 
were tnwdered ki a forest by some robbers, and th£ 
assassins were taken aud sea* to Gregory, to be treated 
as he though* fit, he ckfthed and fed- And disinfcsedr 
t&ti% bidding them go aad sin no more, Fleury^ 
Hist. Eccl. ix. 479. The law of God says, " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his btood be she&V 
but it hath been a common practice with superstition* 
Christians,, to.burn heretics^.^nd to spare the vilest $&% 
lefactors at the same time- - j; ^ ; y.c- 
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. Augustm, speaking.of the Stoical doctrine, that all 
sins are equal, treats it' as an insult upon coikmon 
*ense\ And yet he could not see that his own system 
was more absurd than ail the Stoical paradoxes put 
together. What would a Stoic have said, if he had 
heard a Christian philosopher affirm that an infant, dy- 
ing the same day in which he was born, was eternally 
damned for the sin of Adam ? 

Non sani esse hominis non sanus juret Orestes. 

This Stoical doctrine, at the bottom, was only a quib- 
ble. These philosophers meant by it, that all sins 
were so far alike, as they were deviations from the 
ru\e of reason ; that all actions which, are not right, 
are wrong, and equally deserve to be called so j just as 
all lines which are not straight, are crooked. 

Their doctrine, that pain is no evil, is another quib- 
ble. They were not so absurd as to hold that pain was 
not painful and inconvenient - 9 they only meant that it 
was no moral evil. 

Faustus, a Semipelagian bishop, disputing against 
. Augustin, says, " If one is doomed to life, and a$other 
to perdition, we are not born that wemay.be judged, 
but we are judged before we are born c ". The remark is 
just, and ten Augustins and Calvins cannot answer it. 

b De parilitate peccatorum soli ausi sunt disputare contra omnem 
sensum generis humani. 

* c Si ergo cnas ad vitam, alter ad perditionem, ut asserunt, de- 
putatu* est, sicut quidam sanctorum dixit, Non judicandi nascimur, 
sedjudicati, De-Lib. Arb. i. 4. 
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Augustm fell into his predestinarian notions, as Le 
Clerc observes, first by retaining some of his Mani- 
chaeism ; secondly by meditating upon the epistles of 
St. Paul, which he understood not, having only a 
slender knowledge of the Greek tongue and of the 
ancient fathers ; and thirdly by a special grace and il- 
lumination which he fancied to have been conferred 
upon himself. 

This doctor of grace had another notion, which is 
productive of many bad consequences, namely, that 
heretics have no right to their own goods and chattels. 
See Barbeyrac Mor. des P. 297. 

According to Du Pin, he had a fine genius, and 
much vivacity and penetration, and was a skilful dis- 
putant. From general principles he drew a vast variety 
of consequences, and formed a system which is tole- 
rably well connected in all its parts. He often quitted 
the sentiments of those who had been before him, and 
struck out new methods and interpretations. He was, 
as Cicero said of himself, magnus opinator d , a great 
advancer of sentiments which were only conjectures 
and probabilities. He had less learning than genius, 
was not skilled in the languages, and had read little of 
the ancients. His style was fluent, but not polite and 
elegant, nor free from barbarisms. He was full of 
repetitions, and eternally dwelling upon the samesub- 

d As opinator is a man who proposes dubious opinions in a dubi- 
ous manner, Augustin ought perhaps rather to be called, in scho- 
lastic Latin, Magnus dognatkator. 
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jectt. He hath discussed all sorts of pdints and ques- 
tions, and from his writings was formed that body of 
theology which was adopted by the Latin fathers who 
arose after him, and in a great measure by the scholas- 
tic divines e . 

The style of Pelagius, says DuPin, is dry and low. 
He had little science, but good sense enough j and his 
reflections are short and judicious. 
' If Pelagianism was a rejecting of divine assistance, it 
deserved to be rejected as a false doctrine ; but whether 
the poor Pelagians had such notions, and ascribed too 
much to man and too little to God, this is quite an* 
other question, for the determining of which we must 
not at all rely upon the testimony of their ignorant, 
cruel, and boisterous adversaries. One thing seems ' 
to be extremely plain and undeniable, that what was 
afterwards called Semipelagianism was the very doc- 
trine of all the Greek fathers, from Justin Martyr 
down to Chrysostom and the writers of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Tillemont, after having vainly endeavoured to show 
that Chrysostom (according to his notions of orthodoxy) 
was orthodox in this point, thus concludes ; " This 
however is certain, that he was not chosen of God to 
make the church triumph over the Pelagian heresy, 
nor have the popes, councils, and tradition proposed 

e See on epistle of Erasmus to Eckius, p. 397. in which he sets 
Augustin far below Jerom, and with great reason. Augustin, as he 
observes, is Scriptor et obscurae subtilitatis, et parum amoenae : pro* 
lixitatis. Epist. 1000. Scriptor aV^avroAOyoc. Epist. 1004, 
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him to us as the doctor of grace ; and therefore tkey 
who should go and seek in his writings, what is the 
doctrine of the church concerning this article of faith* 
would be like those who should seek in Origen what we 
ought to think concerning the Trinity, instead of coit* 
sukmg St. Athanasius." H. E. xi 358. 

This wants no commentary, and is much the same 
thing as saying more openly, Cave canem. Have a 
care of Chrysostom and of the Greek fathers, on the 
article of predestination. Submit yourselves humbly 
to the divine authority of popes, councils, and tra* 
dkioh. 

S. Basnage, in his large account of the Pelagian 
heresy, Annal. iii. writes in the true spirit of a party- 
man. The historian disappears, and in his room you 
find the bigoted Calvinism I shall therefore make lit- 
tle use of him upon this occasion. 
. " There is no one question which has raised greater 
controversies in the church, than that concerning the 
grace of God and the' power of man. Some, in order 
to vindicateGod from being the author of sin, have been 
so solicitous to maintain the perfect freedom of mez^s 
faculties, and their liberty of choosing good or evil* 
that they either have, or have been thought to have 
diminished from the absoluteness of the sovereignty, or 
£pom the efficacy of the grace of God. They hove 
been thought, I say, to diminish from the grace of 
God: for whether they have really done so, or only 
.fey their adversaries have been represented as doing so, 
is not very evident. Others, in the contrary, extreme, 
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that they might be sure not to ascribe too little to the 
efficacy of the divine grace, have supposed men to have 
jio natural powers at all of acting or willing, no use 
of the original faculties given them at their creation, 1*0 
liberty of will or freedom of choice in matters of ino* 
rality and religion. By which doctrine they have con- 
sequently (even themselves seeing and acknowledging 
the consequence) introduced an absolute, necessity and 
fatality upon men's actions* From whence it follows, 
in the ne*t step of deduction (though this indeed they 
are not willing to see, but in truth it does necessarily 
and unavoidably follow) that God himself, and not 
man, wiU be the author of sin.*' S. Clarke, Serm. 
xxx ? 

" One cause of trouble of mind to melancholy pious 
persons, is an apprehension that possibly they may b* 
exdude4 from mercy, by some positive decree and 
fore-appointment of God. From nature and reason 
this apprehension cannot arise, because it is absolutely 
contrary to all our natural notions of the divine attri- 
butes, to conceive that the infinitely merciful and good 
God, whose tender mercies are over all his works* 
should for his own pleasure, and not for any wicked* 
fiess of theirs, eternally decree any of his creatures to 
be miserable. Neither in Scripture indeed, any more 
than in the reason of things (but only in the writings 
of some unskilful interpreters), is there any foundation 
for any such apprehension. For supposing there be 
some few obscure texts, which unstable persons may 
Jie apt to misinterpret to their own and others' disquiet} 
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yet is it not fit that the whole tenour, the whole design I 

and perpetual aim of Scripture, should be the inter- j 

preter of particular passages? And is not this the 
whole current of Scripture from one end to the other, 
to declare that far be it from God, that he should do 
wickedness; and from the Almighty, that he should 
commit, iniquity ; for the work of a man shall'he ren- 
der unto him, and cause every man to find according 
to his ways ? That the judge of all the earth will do 
what is right ? That he will render to every man ac- 
cording to what he has done, whether it be good or 
evil ? That with righteousness shall he judge the world 
and the people with equity? That God made not 
death, neither has he pleasure in the destruction of 
the living? And if this were not the whole tenour of 
ficripture, yet is it not undeniable, that the particular 
texts which speak after this manner, are infinitely 
clearer and plainer, and less passible to be misapplied i 

than those which are imagined to look the contrary way ? i 

Does not God swear by himself ; As I live, saith the i 

Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of him that i 

dieth, but rather that he, should turn from his ways a 

and live ? Does not the apostle St Peter declare, that i 

God is not willing that any perish, but that all should ei 

come to repentance? And St. Paul, that God would ei 

have all men to be saved, and to come to the know* 
ledge of the truth ? And is it not fit that these plain el 

texts which cannot be mistaken, should be the rule by it 

which the obscurer ones are to be interpreted, rather ec 

than that the obscurer places should . cause, the plaig sh 
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ones to be perverted or neglected ? And yet indeed 
even the obscure ones are not so much so in them- 
selves, as by our want of attending to their true 
meaning. The ninth chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans, which has sometimes perplexed the minds of 
well-meaning persons, was by all Christians in the first 
ages without difficulty, and is now again by all rational 
men, who attend to the scope of the apostle's argu- 
ment, more than to the schemes of men's own invent* 
ing, clearly understood to be written, not concerning 
God's choosing some particular persons, and. reject* 
ing others from eternal salvation, but concerning his 
rejecting the nation of the Jews, and receiving in the 
Gentiles to be partakers of the benefits of the Gospel : 
and the elect there spoken of are the whole Christian 
church, whereof all nevertheless do not attain unto salva- 
tion ; and the reprobate there mentioned, are the whole 
nation of the unbelieving Jews, whereof ail nevertheless 
were not finally cast off: And where God's fore-deter- 
mination of particular persons is spoken of, it is not a 
fore-appointment to eternal happiness or misery, but 
always to Some temporal office or advantage only. 
Thus of Jacob and Esau it was determined, before 
either of them was born, or had done either good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, it was determined, what ? only that the 
elder should be servant to the younger. J^nd when 
it was fore-appointed that our Saviour should be betray- 
ed, it was likewise fore-appointed, not that Judas, 
should betray him, but that pur Lord should choosy 
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on purpose into the number of his apostles one such 
person as Judas, whose own wickedness he saw' would 
make him a proper instrument of accomplishing that 
design. And when St. Paul asks, Who maketh thee 
to differ from another? be does not speak of moral 
dispositions, but of miraculous qualifications for offices 
and dignities in the church.; as is evident from the 
contest. And when God hardened Pharaoh's heart, 
it was not that God originally made him wicked, but 
fcts owa. obstinate wickedness made him worthy to be 
judicially hardened, and. a fit person to be raised up 
i>y providence, for the manifestation of God's glory 
id his exemplary destruction/' S. Clarke, Serra, 
clkxiu 

* The Pelagians were charged with holding that man 
was able to perform a perfect obedience. . . This was a 
nice point in the controversy ; and the Pelagians reason- 
ed about it thus : 

When a man commits a sin, it is by his own fault, 
else he would contract no guilt, and deserve no punish* 
mientr* He might therefore have abstained from it by 
his own 'natural powers, or by the assistance of God,- 
which would have been granted to him if he had qua- 
lified himself to receive , it. If this be so of any sin, 
and of each sin, it must held true of all the sins which 
^ nan commits ; and he might have avoided them* 

-Therefore it is naturally possible that a man may 
live without sin; but yet, morally speaking, all cir- 
cumstances being, considered, it is impossible for a man 
to offend in no instance j and it is a certain fact, that 
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there never was a man who performed an unsmiling 
obedience, except Jesus Christ. 

Such was the doctrine of the Pelagians ; and thus, 
in the doctrine of chances, there are events which are 
barely possible^* but improbable to such a degree, that 
it may be presumed they would not happen once in 
ten thousand experiments repeated for ten thousand 
years together* 

* TOWARDS r the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury, an infinite number of people used to go and 
-visit the holy places in Palestine, and this caused the 
works of Origen to be known in the west Amongst 
others, Rufinus a presbyter of Aquilei^ after having 
spent thirty years in the east, and studied under Eva- 
grius an Origenist, not only imbibed the sentiments 
of Origen, but, returning into Italy, spread them every 
where by translating divers books of this father. It 
was from Rufimj$ that Pelagius and Csdestius learned 
at Rome those doctrines for which they were afterwards 
condemned* They were both of them monks of Great 

f ' I drew up this abridgment of the history of Pelagius, whilst 
I was giving an extract of bishop Usher's hook. The works of 
cardinal Noris, Gamier, and Pagi thight be serviceable to correct 
roarty things in that history of Usher, particularly as to the chro* 
fcology, which was not sufficiently cleared up in his days.' Le 
Clerc, Bibl. Chois* viii.308. 

I have here abridged this abridgment of Le Clerc, leaving out 
some of the theological part of it, and confining myself chiefly to 
the historical points, and adding several remark* of toy own* 

D 
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-Britain ) Ceglestius of Scotland) and Pelagius of Efo* 
gland. The second was called Morgan *, i. e. ^ear 
from, in Greek, n$A*y/o£, which name he went by in 
foreign countries.. If we may believe Jerom, Pelagius 
was a blockhead, who knew not howjo express hinv 
self, and metre worthy of pity than of envy, and 
Caclestius was a maker of solcecisms and a blunderer. 
But August in speaks of their abilities with esteem; 
and indeed from the fragments of their works we may 
see thit they were not such dOncts as Jerom represents 
them. 

• * Pelagius stayed a considerable time at Rome, where 
;he acquired a great reputation by his works, and by 
his conduct ;» so that Augustin, bishop of Hippo, 
Jugbly commended him, and wrote him a very oblig- 
ing letter befqrs the quarrel between them had com- 
tnenced. 

c Rome being taken by the Goths, Pelagius departed 
ihence to go into the east, and stopped at Afric, but 
made no stay there. His disciple Caslestius remained 
at Carthage, and desired to be admitted a presbyter of 
that church ; but as he made no scruple to maintain 
the sentiments of his master, he was accused by Pau- 
Enus, deacon of the church, at . a council in which 
^Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, presided, A.D. 412. 
•Caelestius was there condemned, and excommunicated, 
as having maintained some propositions, relating to 
'original sin and to human liberty, which were injurious 

... . * See ColooQtsii Opuscule cap. 29. 
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to the grate of God. Caelestius gave an answer to 
jhe objections ; but we hare only fragments of his re- 
^ply, in the books of August in; that is to say, we have 
no other witnesses of his doctrine than his adversaries, 
-who tpok no care to propose their own objections 
tclearly, or to comprehend the sentiments of those 
-whom they accused. Caelestius said, amongst other 
-things, that as to the propagation of sin, he had heard 
it denied by several catholic presbyters, and particularly 
Jby Rufinus. He presented a petition to the council. 
In which he acknowledged that infants were redeem- 
ed by baptism. But notwithstanding this, he was con- 
demned, and obliged to depart from Afric $ and he 
withdrew to Sicily, where he wrote some treatises in 
hie own defence. From Sicily were sent to St. At*. 
gustin some short questions which Caelestius had drawn 
up, to prove that man is not by his nature irresistibly 
Impelled to do evil. These queries are contained in 
fourteen articles, which Usher h*th set down. 

c At the same time Pelagius, who was at Jerusalem, 
published several tracts, in which he explained his 
sentiments more fully. St. Augustin undertook to 
refute one of these treatises, in his book of nature and 
grace. 

* Three years after the condemnation of Caelestius at 
Carthage, his master Pelagius was accused at Jerusa- 
lem of holding the same sentiments, and John, bishop 
of that city, summoned an assembly to examine him. 
That they might know what had been done in Afrit 
against Caelestius, three Latin presbyters, Avitus, Vi- 

D2 
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talis, and Orosius were called to the assembly. The 
latter was then at Bethlehem, studying, as he says, 
at the feet of St. Jerom, to whom St. Augustin had 
recommended him. As he had been present in Afric 
at the time when Caslestius was condemned, he re- 
lated to the assembly with what zeal the Carthaginian 
synod had proceeded against that heretic ; and he 
addedj that St. Augustin had written a book against Pe- 
lagius, and had also, in a letter sent to Sicily, refuted 
the questions of Caelestius. This letter he produced, 
and read it to the company j and then John desired 
that Pelagius might be introduced. This was permit- 
cd (says Orosius) either out of respect to that bishop, 
or because it was thought proper that this prelate should 
confute him to his face. Pelagius was asked whether 
he acknowledged that he had taught doctrines which 
jfij^ustin, bishop of Hippo, had confuted. He in* 
stantly replied, " And who is this Augustin ?' Upon 
which (says Orosius) all cried out that a man who 
blasphemed against a bishop, by whose mouth the 
Lofd had preserved union in Afric, deserved to be ba- 
nished not only from that assembly, but from the 
whole church. Yet John made him sit down amongst 
the catholic presbyters, though a lay-man and guilty 
of heresy j and then said to him, " I am Augustin ;" 
to the end that acting in the name of that bishop, he 
might the more freely forgive Pelagius, and soften . 
the irritated assembly. We all made answer (says 
Orosius), <4 If you represent here the person of Augus- 
tin, follow his sentiments." 
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< The coundl of Diospolis h having examined Pelagius, 
A.D.415,and heard and approved his answers, declared • 
him worthy of the communion of the catholic church. 
His enemies accused him of having concealed bis true 
sentiments, and imposed upon the Greek clergy ; and 
St. Augustin says, that the answers of Pelagius were 
orthodox, as the fathers of the council understood 
them, and not in the sense of Pelagius. But they 
who have not so bad an opinion of Pelagius, observe 
that St. Augustin, who was ignorant of the Greek 
language, might also be mistaken himself, and could 
not possibly know what the Greek church held con- 
cerning this subject. I£ he had been able to read the 
Greek fathers, say they, he would have found that 
they spake exactly like Pelagius, as it may be proved 
by innumerable passages of St. Chrysostom, and his 
disciple St. Isidorus, whom some moderns have open- 
ly accused of Pelagianism. It is not therefore strange 
that the Greek bishops approved the expressions of the 
English monk. 

6 Before the acts of this council were published, Pe- 
lagius wrote to one of his friends, informing him that 
bis sentiments had been approved by it, and published 
this letter. He also drew up a kind of apology for 
the council, A. D. 416, and sent it to the bishop of 
Hippo, who having received no other letter from Pa- 
lestine, would not trust to it. With some other Afrf- 

fc Jerom calls them a pitifitl assembly, for suffering themselves 
to be overreached fcy Pelagius: but they seem to me to have been 
prudent and moderate men. 
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qm bishops, he wrote to John of Jerusalem, to have 
the very acts of the council of Diospolis. In the raeaif 
time St. Jerom, who had written against the Pelagians, 
and particularly against the bishop of Jerusalem, oc- 
casioned a disorder which happened at Bethlehem, in . 
which a deacon was killed, and some monasteries were, 
burnt. The bishop was accused of having exerted- 
this tumult ; but they had not time to make him give, 
an account of it, for he died in that year. St. Jerom*' 
who had offended the bishops of Palestine by despising ' 
their assembly, thought it expedient to wheedle * the 
African bishops, and make them his friends, though 
he was not altogether in their way of thinking, but 
held the opinions of the Semipelagians. Therefore 
he wrote to St. Augustin in these terms: "I am re- 
solved tc love you, to honour you, to reverence and. 
admire you, and to defend your sayings as though they 
were my own." * 

€ Pelagius w^s every where accused of denying al r 
together the assistance of grace. To justify himself- 
he wrote a book on Free-will, in which he acknow- 
ledged six kinds of grace, one kind of which is thus 
represented by him ; " I hold that grace consists not 
only in the law of God, but in the assistance of God. 
He assists us by his doctrine and revelation, by open- 
ing the eyes of the mind, by showing us things future, 
that the things present may not have dominion over 



1 Though, to do him justice, he was usually more given to biting* 
than to fawning. 
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ik, by discovering fo us the snares of the devil, and: 
by illuminating us with divers andiheffable gifts of his 
heavenly grace. Can you imagine," adds Pelagius, "that 
they who speak thus are deniers of grace ? Do. they * 
not rather acknowledge at the same time both human' 
liberty and divine grace ?" ■ 

* St. Augustin on this occasion accuses Pelagius not 1 
of having absolutely deined grace, but of having de- 
ifed the necessity of it, and of having said, that G6d 
gave it only to enable free agents to pursue good 
•tfith more facility. This grace, indeed, according to 
Pelagius, did not infallibly and of itself produce a wilL 
to do right j it only made the performance of our duty- 
more easy to us. 

'* Never was there a dispute more embarrassed than- 
this; because eacih party, being pressed by some 
troublesome consequence, endeavoured to shun the 
difficulty, by using terms to which they gave a sense- 
different from that which their adversaries ascribed to 
the same words. Thus the word grace did not sig« r 
mfy the same thing with Pelagius, as with the bishop' 
of Hippo ; and the latter gave the name of liberty to' * 
that which is not usually so called. In short, many 1 
are of opinion that if we carefully examine the words, 
which have been most used in this controversy, and the 
ideas which have been annexed to them, we shaft* 
hardly find one of these ideas to be clear and distinct.' 
Sfome words, according to them, will be found, which^ 
have absolutely no meaning at. all k : so that in some 

* One of the achool-men, whose name wat Suicet>~and who* 
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p^rts of this dispute, the contenders might be com- 
pared to a Frenchman and an Arabian, , each of them 
Rowing only his mother-tongue, wfto should bawl 
in their turns as loud as they were able, and some- 
times both at once, without understanding one an*, 
other, and then boast that they had confuted their ad- 
versary 1 . 

< The year after the council of Diospolis, two coun- 
cils were held in Afric concerning this affair, one at 
Carthage, the other at Milevum, Aurelius, bishop 
of Carthage, presided at the first, where sfcty-sevea 
bishops were assembled. They had not yet received 
in Afric the acts of Diospolis; but Eros and Lazarus 
had written them an account of these transactions, and . 
bad sent their letter by Orosius, Upon this report it 
was resolved to anathematize the opinions of Pelagius, 
lest they should spread; and then to anathematize both 
him and his disciple Cajlestfus, if they would not. 
clearly condemn tho$e errors. After this, they trans-. 
Uiitted the acts of their council to pope Innocent, to 
engage him to condemn these opinions. The council 
<>f Milevym, consisting of sixty-one bishops, conn 
curred with their brethren of Carthage, Besides the* 

passed for a very subtil disputant, when he was old, used to weep* 
because he did not understand what he had composed in the days 
<£ bit youth. Hence arises a question, whether Snioet's intellect* 
were improve^ or impaired by old age I 

1 It is all one to go about to draw those men out of their mis*, 
takes, who haye no settled notions, as to dispossess 9 vagrant of 
his habitation, who has no settled abode* tocke on Hum,lfrw 
4ersl?mdff^ 
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synodal tetter^ of these two councils, Innocent re- 
ceived private ones from some African bishops and 
from St. Augqstfn. The drift of all these letters was 
to induce the pope to condemn the doctrine ascribed 
to Pelagius* and to cite him also, to know whether 
he persisted in his errors ; and therefore they insinuat- 
ed that Pelagius had deceived the bishops of Pales- 
tine, though they were afraid of affirming it positive- 
ly, lest they should set the African and the Eastern 
churches at variance. Innocent, in the year follow- 
ing, sent an answer to the councils and to the private 
letters. He said that, in his opinion, Pelagius and 
C&ltetius deserved to be excommunicated, and that 
the first could not have cleared himself at Diospolis, 
unless by ambiguous expressions and equivocations: 
l>ut he added, that as he had not yet received any 
certain accounts front those parts, or knew how things - 
had been transacted, he could not eithqf approve or - 
disapprove the conduct of the bishops of Palestine. 
He also excused himself, as to the citing of Pelagius, on 
account of the distance of place. .Innocent wrote these ^ 
answers in the beginning of the year, and died soon- 
after. 

c After his death, St. Augustin and Alypius wrote to 
St* Paulinus, bishop of Nola, exhorting him to op* . 
pose Pelagianism in Italy, if there was danger of its 
xuaking any progress there. 

€ Jn the mean time Caelestius came and presented him- 
6elf 4 of his own accord, to Zosimus, who succeeded , 
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Innocent, and offered to him a small treatise, in which* 
he explained his own belief. 

c In it he went through all the articles of Faith, from 
the Trinity to the Resurrection of the dead, and de- 
clared, that in all these points he held the opinions of' 
the catholic church. To this he added, that if dis- 
putes had arisen concerning other subjects which were' 
not articles of faith, he for his part had never assum-* 
ed an authority to make them necessary doctrines, but 
rather chose to off <?r to the judgement and examination l 
of Zosimus what he had collected concerning them : 
from the prophets and apostles, that he might correct 
his own errors, if he was fallen into any. Lastly, he ex- 
plained his notions concerning the controverted points, 
and he expressly denied that men were born sinners. 

' Zosimus cited Caelestius to appear before him in 
the church of St. Clemens, where he ordered this writ- 
ing to be read^ and then asked the author, whether he 
believed what was contained m it* Caelestius affirmed 
it'; and then Zosimus proposed some questions to him, 
which amounted to these ; whether he condemned the 
doctrines which PauDnus, deacon of Carthage, had laid 
to his charge ? He answered, that he could prove Pau> 
linus to be a heretic, and that he would not condemn 
those doctrines of which he had been accused by hini. 4 
The other question was, whether he Would condemn! 
what pope Innocent had condemned, and would follow* 
the sentiments of the church of Rome ? He answered 
that he would. ■ * 
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- * ^Lfter these formalities, Zosiihus wrote to the Afti-- 
can bishops a long letter, in which he relates to them' 
how Caelestius had appeared before him, and how he 
had been examined; he then reproaches them for 
having acted in this affair with too much precipitation, 
and for having too lightly believed idle rumours, and- 
certain letters of Eros and Lazarus" 1 , without sufficient 
evidence of their integrity. He, in conclusion, cites the 
accusers of Cftlestius to appear at Rome within two; 
months* Yet he thought it not proper to take off the- 
eaccommunication which the African bishops had pro- 
nounced against Caslestius. 

* As in those days the judgement of a synod, and even 
pf a single bishop, particularly a bishop of Rome, 
was of great weight, howsoever it had been obtained, 
and as Zosimus was afterwards accused of prevarication 1 
in condemning Pelagius, whose doctrine he had before' 
approved and justified, St. Augustin endeavoured to* 
give the best turn he could to the conduct of Zbsi- : 
mus, as if -this prelate had showed himself favour-' 
able to Ca&Iestius out of mere pity, and in hbpes toi 

■ Zosimns tells Lazarus, that he was an old calumniator, who . 
bad been condemned byProculds, bishop of Marseilles, in a, synod, . 
because he had falsely and maliciously accused Britina, bishop of. 
'Tours 5 and that after this, being ordained bishop of Aixbythe. 
Javour of the tyrant and usurper Constantine, he had held the 
shadow of. episcopacy whilst the power of that tyrant continued ; 
and as to Esos, he reproaches him for having followed the same r 
party, and committed acts of violence. Du Pin. 

• * In homkie acerrimi tngenii, qui profecto, si corrigeretur, phi- 
rimis profuisset, voluntas emendatiosis, non falsitas dograatis ap-» 
probata est. - ' " 
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that,, since Caelestius had not dogmatized, but pro- 
posed his opinions as point6 on which he wished to be 
instructed, it might not be difficult to bring him to 
a better mind". But, says Usher, the learned Vossius 
bath showed long ago, that this great bishop laboured 
in vain to justify Zosimus and to conceal his faults. 
From the letters which he wrote to the African bishops 
it is manifest that he considered Caelestius and Pela- 
gius as men who had not departed from the catholic 
faith. 

' Zosimus having sent bis letter to Afiric, received a 
packet. from Palestine directed to Innocent, whose 
death was not known there. It contained some letters 
from Praylus, bishop of Jerusalem, and an apology of 
Pelagius, and a small treatise in which he explained 
his sentiments very clearly. The bishop of Jerusalem r 
openly espoused the cause of Pelagius. Zosimus order-- 
ed these letters and writings to be publicly read ; and: 
they were generally approved, as he soon after inform- 
ed the African bishops : " Would to God (said he), my 
dearest brethren, that some of you had been present; 
at the reading of these letters ! how great was the 
joy of the holy men who heard them ! how much were 
they admired by every one ! Scarcely could some of 
the assembly refrain from tears. Is it possible that 
men whose faith is so pure should have been so ca- 
lumniated ? Is there any part of their writings in which 
they do not mention the divine grace and the divine' 
assistance ?" 

"Besides this, he condemned in his letter Eros and 
Lazarus, the accusers of Pelagius and Caelestius, as 
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men guilty of great crimes, erubescendafactis et dam* 
nationibus nomina, and spake with much contempt of 
the rest of their prosecutors. 

' Yet the African bishops had no regard to these re* 
monstrances. They assembled again at Carthage, in 
number two hundred and fourteen, and again con* 
demned Pelagius and Calestius, till they should ad- 
mit the necessity of grace in the same sense in which 
it was maintained in Afric, without recourse to their 
usual shufflings and evasions. 

f This assembly was held in the year 418, and sent 
its constitutions, together with a letter, to Zosimus, 
in which these bishops exhort him to proceed against 
Pelagius according to their determinations. Their 
letter had the effect which they desired j and Zosimus 
with all his clergy, who once had so highly admired 
the writings of Pelagius in which he had so clearly 
set forth his opinions, yet "now (as St. Augustin relates 
it) giving attention to what was believed concerning 
it by the Romans, whose faith is to be praised in the 
Lord, found that their sentiments were unanimous 
and zealous for the Catholic truth against the errors 
of Pelagius/* However, Zosimus, when he condemned 
him, did not speak with the same warmth which he had 
showed when he decided in his favour, as may be seen 
in Usher. 

* The emperors Honorius and Theodosius received 
also the acts of the African council, and thought them- 
selves obliged to strengthen them by their authority. 
They made an, edict, which they sent to the three 
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*pr<efect$ of the pnetorium^ to be published thitotigfc^ 
'.out the empire, by which they banished Pelagius and 

Caslestius from Rome, and condemned to perpetual 
-exile and confiscation of estates all who should main-* 
Amxx their doctrines in any place ; and they authorized 
all persons to inform against them and accuse them* 
' The praefects accompanied this imperial law with 

edicts of their own, one of which is still extant, and 

run* thus: 

4 If * he, who is fallen into the infamous sentiments 
of this obscure heresy, be a laic or an ecclesiastic, and 
'any one drag him before the judge, no exceptions to 
the person and character of the accuser shall be ad- 
mitted, and the accused shall be stripped of all his pos- 
sessions, and sent into perpetual banishment. 

' Some will be inclined to suspect that this edict, con- 
ceived in terms so emphatical, must have been penned 
by some zealous ecclesiastic; but this is nothing in com- 
parison with the imperial laws of Honorius and Theo- 

° " Et si sit ille plebeius ac clericu*, qui in caliginis hujus ob- 
\scoena reciderit, a quocunque tractus ad judicem, sine accusatricis 
discretione personae, facultatum publicatione nudatus, irrevocable 
patretur exilium." 

* According to this righteous law, the testimony of one person, 
and any person, if an idiot, a lunatic, a cut-purse, .a knight of 
the post, was sufficient to convict and condemn a man of Pelagt- 
anisrn ! One would think that the emperors of those times had 
sworn to extinguish the Roman spirit, and the Christian spirit, and 
to turn all their subjects into spies, informers, bigots, fanatics 4 and 
persecutors, ■ t ^ , 
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Ttasitis, which may be seen in Usher. They tvho are 
-acquainted with the style of the preachers in those days, 
will easily believe that a man mast have been long ac- 
customed to such compositions, before he could have 
prefaced an imperial edict in these terms, which I shall 
not attempt to translate : 

* ".Ad conturbandam Catholics simplicitatis lucem, 
puro semper splendore radiantem, dolosas artis inge- 
nio, novam subito emicuisse versutiam, pervulgata 
opinione cognovimus: quae fallacis scientiae oburat- 
brata mendaciis, et furiato tantum debacchata lue- 
femine, stabHem quietem coelestis conatur attrectare 
iidei y dum novi acuminis commendata vento, insignei^i 
notam plebeian aestimat vilitatis sentire cum cunctis, ac 
prudentis singularis palmam fore, communiter appro 
bata destruere, &c." 

[Let us try, however, what a figure it will make in 
English. 

We have been informed from common report, that, 
to disturb by the wit of deceitful artifice the light of 
•CathoHc simplicity, ever glittering with the purest 
splendor, a new subtility hath suddenly started fortfj, 
-which, clouded with the lies of fallacious science, and 
only blustering with frantic struggles, attempts to lay 
xude hands on the stable quiet of heavenly faith % 
whilst recommended to [or by] the wind of ney 
acpteness, it accounts it a mark of plebeian meanness 
to think with the many, and a trophy of singular pri*- 
dence to destroy whatsoever enjoys the general appro- 
•bation, &c. . . 
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Dark and uncouth as this is, yet we may discover 
in it the drift of the legislator, ori rather of his secre* 
tary, which was first to compose a most elegant pre- 
amble, and secondly to throw dirt on a persecuted 
sect, and to make it odious. Though he could hardly 
be guilty of reading Cicero, he seems some way or other 
to have purloined a precept laid down by the orator : 
Qui semel verecundiae fines transient, eum bene et 
naviter oportet esse impudentem. " He who hath bid 
adieu to modesty, ought to be impudent to some 
purpose." 

Hard was the fate of the Pelagians, to be insulted 
and crushed by such adversaries, who, though in theif 
own conceits they were vessels of holiness, filled with 
spiritual gifts and graces, yet certainly had not the 
gift of good sense, or the graces of Candour and mo 
deration !] 

4 The rest is in the same style ; and from this edict 
we may learn, that the spiritual methods for the con- 
version of heretics in the days of Honorius were not 
very different from those which have been used m these 
later ages, 

* In the mean time the African bishops who had just 
Condemned Pelagius, as yet not knowing any thing of 
the imperial edict which was dated the last of April, 
assembled on the day following, at Carthage, and 
condemned as Pelagian heresies, eight propositions, of 
which some had never been adopted by the Pelagians* 
But it hath been always the custom of councils, whilst 
they condemned the real opinions of heretics, to ana- 
8 
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thematize al$o arots which no man sdfce evto nam* 
tamed P; and this was done, perhaps, to inspire and* 
excite a greater horror for heresy, and to- deter m&^ 
from the rash and dangerous attempt of protecting, 
die persons of heretics. Thus, *a St. Augi^fln ex- 
presses it, " by the vigilance of episcopal ccrfmcila, and 
by the succour of onr Lord and Saviour who defeftdfc 
his church [he should have added, and hy the powwr*, 
fid aid of imperial *dicts\ Pelagius and Q&lestuls ww* 
condemned by aU thp 'Christian world, Unless thqt 
should repent." 

'But Pelagius, whq was still at Jerusalem, being 
pressed by Planus and Melania, published a declare 
don concerning grace, which he acknowledged tio,hg 
necessary for every action, and at Qvery momnt, Hfe 
said also that he held the s^me opinion concerning 
baptism which he had delivered in his profession of 
faith to pope Innocent ; namely, that children ought: 
tp be baptized, as it had been practised kt the chutch. 
But whatsoever he .might say, none believed that he 
meant it in the sense of the African church. 

€ At this time Julian, an Italian bishop, published, 
besides other treatises, foui books against the first of 
St. Augustin I)e ^coqcupiscentia et nuptiis, in whicfe 
he maintained the sentiments of Pelagius, and openly 
declared the African bishops to be seditious innova*- 
tor$j and said thai certainly they could not have rea- 

*Qar ^clefii^ic^l >udges uaed tM I^Uardi ip $e «ppe ip*i|f. 
1m. 8^etf 4 !Jbt.ortheftefon Rf v§! P Lp,^ 

E 



ttfi feA thrir side % since instead of using argument* 
they had recourse to violence, and terrified their op- 
ponents by imperial edicts, which might silence the 
timorous, but could never satisfy the wise. He ac« 
cusfcd Zosimus of prevarication, in condemning Pela- 
gitis after he had approved his doctrines* As to the 
African synods, he»pt»erved that they who had beea 
condetlaned there had not been permitted to speak for' 
themselves; that no man can be a proper judge of 
dpntr overted points, unless he bring with him a mind 
free from pride, prejudice, affection, self-interest, wrath, 
and hatred 5 that the African prelates could not be 
impartial judges, because they had conceived a de- 
ftettfion for the sentiments of Pelagius, even before 
&ey }ui*w any thing concerning them ; and that votes 
$yghrnot fp be wanted* bin weight In short, he 
produced all the objections which are usually made to 
tiifedipcww of councils* 

> JAnotber ^sembly was Jfcejd at Carthage, A. D. 419,* 
{BRgfetaig of two hundred and seventeen bishops, who 
zttified ^H thai ^ie form§r. synods had done against 
P<ebgius. And indeed to us$tl\e words of St, Prosper, 
How could k podfe|lyil^ri9|h^p^ r wh«re Aureus' 
l«M.ttefWsid^iTOdAug^ith« director? t 

v.r «... 4 .;,J?^% ra ,*?^i^^ 
Augustinus erat ? 

4 O c ^l -IftbgKare iHan» p^teni ritioais inopte, quae in disserendo 
Am^tttiSffttri surrogate iyriluHih.a p*t*dealfous iripetrat, sed cacunj 
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' * But the episcopal authority was again enforced da 
this occasion by the power of the emperors, who* frt 
a letter to Aurelius, confirmed their former edict, and 
ordered that if any one knew in what place of the em- 
pire Pelagius and Caelestius were lurking, and should 
libt discover them, or instantlfdtfve them out, he 
should suffer the same puayrafefcts as were appointed 
for heretics. And to chastize 'the obstinacy- of some 
bishops who connived at the maintainers of this heresy, 
or who did not openly attack it, Aureli&w&s cdHfr. 
manded to see that they who would not siga the cofl^ 
demnation of Pelagianisra should be dejktedd, ex- 
communicated, and banished, and to publish tbte 
edict throughout Afric. These^orders he estectfted 
punctually, sending with thd edicts cirdtflar*tetrer*o 
the bishops, and exhorting all *ftt> J*ad£ of who had 
not, been present at the last council to feigii Its de- 
crees. .The bishops who were in *he ^tiiftenttftf 
Pelagius signed thei# with- gr *at pda«»Ce, and, 
eighteen of them wrote t(y the biShdp^f Thesstfetrica, 
to try whether theycouhfc gain tifc* jfet* eastern- pm 
lates to their side. To engage dlemlhe more easily* 
they accused their adversaries of Manidh&isiav because 
the Manichaeans also held the inevi^e«(*Bsityirf 
sinning, and the nattirfel corruption of nrtA. This 
accusation was the more o&tnti, as St. Angustia, their 
chief adversary, in his youth had been infected with 
the Manichaean notions, and then had abjured tb&n, 
and opposed them on the very same principles which 
were held by the Pelagians; principles which tie once 

E2 
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admitted, said how rejected add anathematized since he 
had been made a bishop. 

.' 'On the other hand, Julian wrote to Rome, and 
Caelesrius went to Constantinople, A.D. 419, to try 
if he could get friends there* But, after the imperial; 
edicts which have been mentioned, there was small 
hope of success. Caelestius was ill received by Attt- 
cus the bishop. The Pelagians were also til used at 
Ephesus and Sicily, as St; Prosper tells us ; and Con- 
stanrius, whom Honorius had adopted as partner in, 
the empire, published an edict against those who should: 
conceal Ca?lestius, A. D* 420. 

St. Jerom died this year, and St. Augustin com* 
posed his four books addressed to Bonifacius, who 
succeeded Zosimus, and six against Julian, addressed 
tfe Claudius. In these he extols St. Jerom, and affirms : 
that he was in the same sentiments with thp African 
btahtips : but St/ Jerom, though he had ihdefcf attack* 
ed the Pelagians, yet had employed neither the. argu-. 
litems nor the principles of St. Augusttn r . 

^-Whilst Pelagiuslay concealed in the £ast% and* 
«V •-..*. . . . ; . ... 

' •Jerom was for human liberty as well as the Pelagians, and 
atted m unhandsome and disingenuous part when ho. joiwsi feiflfc* 
8flft^their T geweijutojrf e who were Fatalists. » . . . 

^ 'The, toite^t>te' Pelagic hid himself in some bote, and passed : 
tfej^tftf-l^flaySj lifcje tncfwior a-bat, ir> obscwtiy, *pdRWf - ; 
bahly sever retained more to b$ native land. He was condemned 
bit men who did not understand his meaning, as Stillingfieet 
candidly observes In his Origkies Britannicae. Molina, a. Spanish ' 
Jesuit, and his- dbeiptes,, used to say, that if the fathers who-op-* 
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held "his peace, Julian wrote eight books* against th4 
second of Augustin De concupiscentia et nupHis, h*v* 
ing refuted the first in the four books which have 
been mentioned. St. Augustin, who had answered 
the first work of Julian, undertook to answer the ae* 
cond, but died before he had finished his reply. 

' Julian gave a full scope to his resentment in these 
books, and seems to have designed, by insulting the 
Adversaries of Pelagius, to revertge himself of the 
cruel edicts which they had obtained against the Pela* 
gians. But he fared the worse for it ; and Caekstinus 
bishop of Rome banished him from Italy, with all the 
prelates who were of that party. 

'Yet it appears that Pelagianfem spread itself, undir 
all these difficulties, since the emp^rdr Valentiriiaa 
thought it necessary to purge Gaul of this heresy* by 
an edict, A. D. 425, in which he commanded Patrol 
clus bishop of Aries to visit several bishops who fol- 
lowed the sentiments of Pelagius, and to declare to them 
that, if within twenty days they did not retract their er- 
rors, they should be banished from Gaul, and deprived 
of their bishoprics. 

' Joannes Cassianus, who had been deacon to St. 
Chrysbstora, and ordained presbyter by Innocent I, 
retiring to Marseilles, wrote some treatises, in which 
having softened the sentiments of Pelagius, wham in 
other respects he condemned as a hfcretic, he gaV& 

posed Pelagius had considered what they were doing, and if Pf la- 
gius had defended himself in a proper manner, tbey never would 
have condemned him. Enriquez. 
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bi*b tt> a doctrine which hath sinee been called Sttfa* 
pelagianism. 

.; fc¥h*<Ufafe&6e between the Pelagians and the Semi? 
jf&gfeos aw*n*to tyve been only this, that the latter 
^knowle^ged a natural corruptaqnof roan ip some 
degree, a»d insisted «iope «po« tl^e necessity of grace, 
at teak in wor dfc 

f Ytt they anathematized Pelagius, upon the suppoei? 
tion perhaps*hat he adapted all those opinions which 
A<?Afiican councils bad coaderaned, and laid to Jbfa 
charge. ». - .. v»^u- .4. 

4 The nations of St Augustan, opposed tathoie of tb^ 
Pelagi*ns-and Semipelagiaus,niaybe founding book^ 
of predestination and peneyerqnqe 9 aijid in the writings 
©f Si* Prosper* 

* Inthe year. 439, one Agrioofc, the son of a Pelagiaix 
bithop, «arr|ed Pelagianism in$p En^wd. But Su 
Germanu^ bishop of Aujcerre, wjprsent thither by 
pepe Cselestinu^ or by the bishops of Gayi, to extir- 
pate this heresy. Many mirack* a»re said to have beta 
wrought by him i# his voyage, and during his abode 
in England, which may be found in bishop. Usher, 
JJttt if what Hector Boetius relates in hfeiust<wy of 
the Scots be true, Germans made use of* a jme* 
{hod which is not less efficacious &>r the destruction of 
^eresyj and the Pelagians who would not retract thei% 
fmr* were burnt, by the wnimd (^r t rf4ke4vi* 
fistrates.' ■ ■ . < 

£Le Clerchath passed over the wonderful works, ol 
{Jermanus j but I think they deserve to be laid htfaf 
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the reader,^ an rajpottant specimen of U^tokasJefliof 
the fifth century. ' ^ . • \ v 

As Gerannus was sailing to Britain* a^borribk 
tempest arose, raised Hby the devil, as it ^ftenhwdt: 
plainly appeared. The saint was fast asleep' ift'tb^ 
6hip j but being roused by the cries of the perisfcing> 
crew, he rebuked the storm, and in die name of the 
Trinity sprinkled a few drops of holy *il upon the 
raging waves, and instantly there was a great calm. . 

A multitude of Britons were, assembled together,, 
expecting his arrival, for die devils had foretold , his 
coming $ and when he afterwards cast, them out of 
dsnnoniHWi, they honestly owned that it was they who 
raised the storm. 

When be landed, he disputed with the Pelagians, 
and by a torrent of eloquence, and the irresistible du^t 
.of demonstration, he so confuted than, that they had 
not one word to say for themselves, good or bad £ in- 
somuch that, the populace was hardly restrained frqm? 
assaulting these atubbom heretics, and beating their sot-; 
pid brains out. . % - • 

A man of quality had a blind daughter, 1 and Ofer* 
mantes, calling on; the Trinity, touched hes eyesiflfftth 
some relics which, he had in a box, and insttntty; 
she received hen sight Gertnanua put these rHics 
into the tomb of St* Alba% for t)^ beiwfit of the En* 
glish, and m lku^of them took a^i^ what Was as good* 
namely, a bit of earth where the blood of Alban had 
been shed. •■-,.... . i . : \ 

, The Picts and, Saxons at that time invaded England; 
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feut Gmttafms put himself at the head of the Britons, 
and procured a miraculous victory. Though he had 
3£taife itr&istibte and ^rseternaturai powers on his side, 
*'ym Jtithought it prober not to neglect the art raili- 
Utfy : he seflt forth seouts to reconnoitre the enemy, 
*fed to kn&w the nature of the ground, and he posted 
hitateelf to the best advantage, and played the part of 
¥te saint and of the soldier j 

In his return homewards he sprained his fobt> and 
whilst he was confined in bed, a fire broke out, which 
burnt all the adjacent buildings, but had no- power to 
hurt the saint, or even the house where he lay. S. fias- 
fiage relates these Cahfafetical miracles, as a man stime- 
what inclined to believe them. Ann. iii. 888. 

Germanus made a second visit to Britain, A. t>. 
440, to fight the Pelagians once more, and performed 
a multitude of miracles, and even raised the dead. He 
Continued the trade of a wonder-worker to the end of 
his days. Fleury, H. E. torn. vi. 

And yet) which is very strange, Germanus himself 
is suspected of having been a Semipelagian, and was 
Intimate wkh Hilary of Aries, who was tofccted with 
those notions. Stillingfieet, Grig. Brit.]] 

' But whilst St. Cerman was purging and purifying 
England, the seeds of Pelagianiem were spigoting up 
in France, which had been sowed by Cassianus amongst 
the monks of Marseilles and in Gallia Narbonenski. 
St. Prosper and Hilary had written to St. Augustin 
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about it, and had informed him that many ecclesfetf* 
tics in Gaul accounted his sentiments to be dangeroiifc 
innovations, St. Augustin had answered their objec- 
tions iii the books which have been mentioned ; but 
the Semipelagians, being protected by Hilary bishop of 
Riezj were unmolested, although they declared a great 
dislike of the doctrine of St. Augustin. 

* Julian and the other bishops, who, as we observed* 
wfere expelled froirt Italy, repaired to Constantinople^ 
where they importuned the -emperor that they might 
be reestablished : but as they had been accused of 
heresy, he would grant them nothing, without first 
knowing the reasons for which they had been banished. 
Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, wrote concerts 
ing this affair to pope Caelestinus, whd sent him a rude 
answer, telling him that it was no concern of his ib 
inquire into the causes for which these bishops had 
been condemned, and reproaching him at the same 
time for his own. heterodoxies.' 

[Julian, for defending free-Will arid conditional de- 
crees in opposition to the African innovations, was ana- 
ihfeiftatized, banished, deposed, and driven about from 
place to place, a vagabond and a fugitive. Hi6 
declaring hife sentiments so freely on these points, 
at the expense of his preferment, reputation, and re- 
pose, and against all his temporal interests, creates ft 
favourable prejudice in his behalf. He was an Italian, 
aM the sQn #f a bishop, and in his youth he married 
a lady of a consular family. His wife, it is though*^ 
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.was dead before these calamities fell upon hrai, and he 
might have $a& with old Ewider, - : . A , 

, Tuque, o sanedsoaaa coojux, . " 
F«)ix morte toa, fceque m hunc *£rva*a dolorosa I 

The friendly hand of death removed this hi^op beyond 
the reach of his inexorable enemies, about the year 
455, after he had distributed all his goods to the poor 
in a time of fam&e* and bad kept a little school, to 
get his bread. He was ingenious, ,and learned, and 
eloq^enrfor those times, and weU versed in the holy 
Scriptures, «ven hi« adversaries being judges, and he 
was commonly caHed the Roman Demastheiw. He 
is treated as an obstinate hecettc by: S. Basnage, Tille- 
.moat, Cave, Jeni^n in his JDtfemio dugwtini adver* . 
*vs Phertponum, and many pther mederafe ; but Eh» 
Jfespeafc^candidly of hum : v- . 

Jenken in his Ikfensia, which is a mere pasegyrfc; * 
npon Augustin, and an invective against Le Glerc 
says of Julian ; " At si Julianus quails fuerit novyt 
Pfcereponus, cur fqpda ejus et verba *t crimina non 
notavit i cur eum contra S. Avgvstinum audieodum 
censuit? Hac prasertim in re; qui et incest a i*. 
BipiNB in sororem suam iqtawretg et obsccpnis Avh 
gu$tinum convitiis insectaretur ? Jstud se Marios 
Mercator novisse affirmat,— -Ea ignorare Phere~ 
pQnus non potuit, saltern non debuit : multo autem 
minus debuit infamis hceretici auctoritate, quae nui- 
)a est^ ad?ers\ia caitholic^e e<xle$i$ episeppvw pug* 
pare," .. . ; — > ." 7, - 
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As if any regard were to be paid to Mercator, a 
controversialist by trade, and a professed enemy and v 
persecutor of Julian v who struck-in with the violent 
party of those days, and insulted Theodoras Mopsues* 
tenus, Nestorius, Julian, Theodoret, and the Feb. 
giam, and who had the impudence to say of Theo- 
dctoerthat he was inspired by the devil J If Jenkea 
was resolved at all adventures to believe hifft, he 
should, however, haw examined his voucher, such 
as he was, a little more carefully } for even Mercator 
himself hath not charged Jufcm with incestuous prac- 
tices, and Tilkmont himself did not so understand 
the words^xf -Mercator, whi^h he hath translated ^LE, 
jpii, 81 8 f Mercator* speaking of Julian's sisters, who, 
asJiesays, had lost their rej»tatioiiy (fine stuff to be 
inserted in religious controversies!) cries out*- * Tu 
xrmko duas sorores tuas tahbus discipline tui oris 
erucfoti. Novuous, novimus quid tibi una earum, 
cum tu nimis severus in ejus rwnam pudoris insurge* 
ices, objecerit vel exprobra veri t : atque tu mutus iUko 
noa ausu* ei ulterius censuree fuse ullas dolori ejus ia- 
ferre molestias." Tins Mercator seems to have been a 
deafer in hearsays and calumnies ; and I wonder that 
3* Ba$nage* having observed of hup that be was etf» 
tremely litigious, in heretices pugnax, should have 
^MoA^abundabai Mercator amore veritatu. Hemight 
better h^vet said, amore rixarum.^ 

4 About the same $me died St. Augustin, whose eld- 
gium may be seen in bishop Usher* Fulgentius calls 
Qmw inspired juan,, % 
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v < The council of Epheius y csmiposed of two hundred 
stnd ten bishops, assembled A.B. 4&1 to condemn 
Nestorius* Cyril of Alexandria presided there, and 
during their sessions John bishop of Antioch, with 
thirty bishops, met together, and made canons con- 
trary to those of the council What is remarkable is, 
that the twb factions of Cyril and of John accused 
each other of Pelagianism ; but the majority approved 
the deposing of Julian and of the other Italian bishops: 
whom Nestorius had treated mere gently. He him* 
self was accused of holding Pelagian opinions, and o£ 
teaching that Jesus Christ, by the good use which he 
had made of his free-will, became the Son of God, 
and that God to reward his obedience had united ban: 
to the eternal Word. Therefore the council of Ephesus 
condemned Pelagianism and Nestoriarusm both to- 
gether.' 

[Cyril and his righteous comrades, within the space 
of one day, cited, examined, deposed, and delivered 
over to Satan the unfortunate Nestorius, who was 
absent and unheard. They condemned him in thg 
most reviling manner, but not without shedding plenty 
of tears over him, as they themselves have told us, 1 
lacrymu subinde perfusi. The tears of these Epke- 
Hen fathers were like the tears of the Ephesian Ma- 
tron, soon dried up, and they had the consolation : to 
kill old Nestorius afterwards with repeated cruelty aftd 
iU\isage. 

Nestorius tiras a man Jetgred and studious, of a saber 
life and regular conversation, and of-aa icnpetuOtiV 
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zeal agaidsrttotewhpwtie x^ed heretic^ whom to 
harassed and*, oppressed tfhifct he had. power ami 
credit x soitaitif he had rarer disputed about some 
ifltrfcacfesJof toli^phy^U4i«»ty,r and the*i</e*o£ 
the virgin Mary, we should' har$ found him en- 
rolled amongst :the ls(alnts^a»d he ^and Cyril would 
have been a couple of burning tapers mxhe catholic 
church.] * . 

• • * But natwithstandflig alt tfeia violence, and the cam 
df three popes, Csetatihife, Xyctus HI) and Leo I, 
Senupelagbnkm supported itself In Gauk Perhaps the 
manner in which Caelesrinus wrote to the French W 
shops contributed towards it ; for though he warmly 
condemned Pelagius, and highly extolled $t. August 
tin, he said at the end of the letter, that as to the 
profound and difficult questions which were muted 
with the controversy, and had been largely discussed 
by the Amipelagians, as he would not despise them, 
so neither could he think it necessary to determine 
any thing concerning them. We may see in Usher's 
account how S& Prosper, aijd Xystus, and Leo labour, 
fed to confine or destroy Pfelagianisrn and Semipela* 
gtamsm. * 

* A monk called Fau^us had retired from England 
to France, and- was made bishop of Riez, after frtaxi* 
fnus. A council was held at Aries about the year 
463, and another at Lions; and this Faustus, by their 
order, drew up his sentiments- concerning the doctrine 
of gnace* and' made some additions to them, on a» 
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count of certain new error* lata fo dia co fg r ttL These 
errors were what die divine* of Marseilles called the 
predestination heresy > which some tiikfclD have beta a 
real heresy* and otbero judge to have been th^ very 
d&atrineof SuAugtisrin/ .*•*.;. 

^[Itis much disputed' whether these men were here* 
-ti&. The €alvinisi3 are not witting tq1>vm it,^aad 
say, that they were neither more nor less than. theory 
th?xloK.foUowersof the.orthodox Augtfrtia, who were 
called predesHfsctt&m^rmi treated asvheretks hy the 
Pelagians. S^Baanage contends fe* this^aftd justifies 
hi^eddfriendst lie is right, I thirifcy in determining 
that thdge were .mere Angw&iiaw. I£ Augustui then 
had wrong notiawsaboilt grace and. predestination, so 

. had th«y.3- ~ ** .. : . 

• v 4 Thfe work of Saustus Issull extant* aad js entitled, . 
De gratia-et libero arbitrivyadresaed torJbeontius arcb- 
bfehopof Arlesj and it most manifestly contains the 
Setmpelagian doctrines. . 

- 'Fausttis sent the opinions of the second council of 
Aries to a predestinatian presbyter, pne Lucidus, to 
oblige him to retract his errors, and subscribe *o the 
doctrine of that council. We have his letter to Luci- 
dus, addtheanswerof that presbyter ^addressed Kfcthe 
bishops assembled :at Aries, int which he declares, 
4 ' That he condemns the sentimentsof those who thought 
that free-will was quite lost after the foil of the first 
man f< that Christ did not die for all men; that sora^ 
aire predestinated to death* .and othm?tq life^bat 
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by the first grace of God^that is, by the law of nature, 
because in our first father they lost free will," &o 
. " 'Some have affirmed that Faustus exceeded his com«* 
ftission, and that many of those, who assisted at th* 
councils of Aries and of Liens would not hare, sob* 
scribed to his book* Yet it is hard to conceive thai 
Fanstus, a bishop in great esteem, as it appears from 
'the commendations given to htm by Sidonius Apot 
Rnaris and by GennadiuS, should have had the assu- 
rance openly to ascribe to a council sentiments which 
most of its members held in abomination, and that 
they should suffer him to do so without expressing then: 
resentment. They who say that Fanstus on this occa- 
sion exceeded the bounds of his commission, have 
only this poor reason to offer, for it, that there could 
imt have bfcen so many Seimpelagians in Gaul. - 

'We may see in Usher die judgements which several 
learned men have passed upon Fanstus, most of winch 
are not at all favourable to him. Thus it happens now 
to thfc old Semipebgians, as it happened formerly to 
the Pelagians : many who are entirely in their send* 
meats, yet call them heretics, and condemn their per* 
sons, only because they were condemned by men who 
had more woiUly interest and ecclesiastical authority 
than they* . or v < -••.». 

' The book of Fauitus remained not long unknown ; 

it made its appearance a* Constantinople, where the 

* judgement* were divided about it, some saying that it 

was orthodox* af^i others that it was heretical, as it 
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appflffsfitati a letter of Possessor** Afiitttf bfchep, 
who "was then, at Constantinople; >and who wrote about; 
it to -pope Horraisda, A*;D1 520*, to toiow bis §enti- 
nfcmts. Arsons of the highest quality, and aUKttgst 
than Vitalian, and Justinian who wasf afterward 
emperor, desired to hear the? opinion of tbe church of 
Rome* Hormisda declared himself agai&rft F*v$#i}S» 
and referred them fpr instruction tp- the bo^pf 5t • 
AugusttA of predestination, and perseverance. 
• * There was then at C6nstanti*iople a manfe ttJUtal 
Joanaes Masenttus, who wrote an answer to the tetter 
ef Horarisda, in which hs compares the sentiment <£ 
Augustiri with those of Faustus, and sharply eeftsure^ 
Possessor, and those who maintained that the book of 
Faustus was orthodox. Hence it appears th^t pos- 
sessor was a Semipdagian, and consequently that the; 
African councils had' not yet been able t<* make all the 
bishops of that church submit to their decisions. 
' * During the heat of the Pelagian controversy th$ 
Vandals ft$d seised Afric ; and as they were Arians, 
they expelled a great number of bishops who adhere^ 
to the decisions of the Nicene council e . Thrasamond, 
king of the Vandals, brushed sixty of them to Sar- 
dinia. They wre consulted by the Easterns conqem** 
ing the controversies about grace, raster to q^tfJfi ^ 
public declaration of their sentiments, than ty> *$<;eiv^ 
instructions; for they who wrote tQ tijeis* prelates 
were already listed in a farty* a*& » \h®r ]*»:«* wn* 

* This was severe j but i{ w#s flaybjg them in their own coin* 
and serving them just as they hard semdotlar Cfcfirtfea*. :• ' . 
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demned both the Pelagians and the books of Faustus. 
Fulgentius answered them in the name of the rest, 
and delivered the sentiments of St. Augustin in his let- 
ter, and also a treatise addressed to Paulus Diaconus. 
He composed other books on this subject, and seven- 
against Faustus. 

* As Hilary and Leontius, archbishops of Aries, had 
favoured Semipelagianism ; Csesarius, who succeeded 
Leontius, favoured what the divines of Marseilles called 
Praedestmatianism, or the sentiments of St. Augustin. 
Under his direction was held the second^pouncil of 
Orange, A. D. 529, which approved the doctrines of 
St. Augustin. Soon after this a council was held at 
Valentia, which condemned Semipelagianism; and 
Bonifacius II, in the year 531, approved the acts of 
this council. 

* Here endeth the history of Pelagianism and Semi- 
pelagianism, which yet was not extinguished in Gaul 
or in England by so many efforts and so many decrees 
of the defenders of grace. See the History of Godescalc, 
written by Usher. 

* What can*we now conclude from all these things, 
according to the principles of St. Augustin, but this,, 
that God would not annex the blessing of his irresis- 
tible grace to the curses, the confiscations, the depriva- 
tions, and the banishments which pious emperors and 
holy councils made use of against th$ poor Pelagians?' 
l*e Clerc, Bibl. Univ. viii. 174. 

€ A PRESBYTER, called Leporius, had fallen 

F 
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into the opinion of some ecclesiastics of Treves, who 
maintained that ail men might be without sin, though 
Jesus Christ alone had been really free from it. This 
Pelagian retracted his opinions, in Afric, A. D. 425, 
and his retractation is published in the Opera Sir* 
mondu So Leporius was absolved, and received 
again to the peace of the church. The common 
method in such trases was to oblige a man to sign cer« 
tain words which they made use of without defining 
or understanding them/ Le Gere, BibL A. &M. 
xxviiL 26% 

'THE BISHOP of fttfeaux accuses Grottos of 
Senvpelagianism. He must have had a small share 
of candour and sincerity when he thus presumed to 
censure and condemn this learned man u for an opi-t 
nion which is approved, under another name, by the 
council of Trent, by the court of Rome, and by all 
the Antijansenists in France. To condemn the senti- 
ments, of Jansenius, or of St Augustin, which are 
one and the same, and to declare one's self against 
Semipelagianism, is a shameless and absurd incon- 
sistency. They who speak sincerely, acknowledge 
that the doctrine of Melancthon upon predestination 
and grace, which the bishop of Meaux calls Semipe- 
lagianism, is the very doctrine of the Roman church 
and of the council of Trent ; and they who speak 
thus, are, to say the least, men of as much erudition 

u A man infinitely superior to a hundred Bossueta. 
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and authority as the bishop, namely cardinal Hosius, 
who presided at the council of Trent, and the Jesuit 
Petavius. It is true, indeed, that these men pretend 
to be of St. Augustin's opinions, though in truth they 
are not. But in the church of Rome, they who fol- 
low not this father are obliged to protest that they 
reverence and receive his doctrine ; and they who re- 
ceive it must declare that they anathematize the pre- 
destinating doctrines of Luther and Calvin, who yet 
were followers of Augustin. 

* The bishop also accuses Grorius of ignorance con- 
cerning the progress in knowledge which St. Augustia 
had made, because Grotius had said that Augustin, 
when he disputed with the Pelagians, talked in a quite 
different way from his former sentiments. And yet the 
bishop cannot deny the fact. 

4 Hence it follows that St. Augustin, whilst he was 
a presbyter, and. in the first years of his episcopacy, 
knew not the true and orthodox doctrine of predesti- 
nation and grace, and- yet thought himself fully quali- 
fied to perform the functions of an ecclesiastic, one of 
which is to explain the Scriptures. Strange! that doc- 
trines which were to pass for articles of faith, and fun- 
damentals, and which have made such a dreadful 
noise and confusion in the Christian world, were once 
so little known ! St. Augustin was not only entirely 
ignorant of these points; but he held the very reverse, 
as it manifestly appears from the books which he wrote 
when he was a presbyter, and in which he maintains 
free- will ^ just as others did in those days. 

F2 
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*He says, indeed, in his book of the predestination 
of the saints, that whilst he was of another opinion,, 
he had been convinced of his mistake, principally by 
1 Cor. iv. 7 ; and that God had revealed this new doc- 
trine to him. " Dixi hoc apostolico prsecipue testimo- 
nio edam me igsum fuisse convictum, cum hac de re 
aliter saperem ; quam mihi Deus, in hac quaestione 
solvendaj cum ad episcopum Simplicianum scriberem, 
revelavit." We see by this, that St. Augustin learned 
this doctrine, not by hearing others preach it, nor 
by any instruction that he had received from learned 
divines or ancient fathers,but by profoundly meditating 
upon St. Paul whom he understood not. He adds, 
according to custom, that God had revealed it to 
him y ; which excludes all human instruction. And 
now. let the French prelate go and boast of the uniform 
tradition of the Catholic church, upon an important 
and essential point, which a famous and a venerable fa- 
ther of the fifth century, who had studied divinity at 
least for six years from the time of his taking orders, 
could not know but by revelation !' Le Clerc, Bibl. 
Chois. v. 341. 

I HAVE no inclination to trace the history of this 
controversy from the sixth century to the eighteenth, 
but shall only mention a few memorable things relating 

T To all such pretenders to inspiration Erasmus gives a proper 
answer ; Saltent igitur bonis avibus inter prophetas. Me non- 
dum corripuit iste spiritus. Ubi corripuerit, fbrtasse dicar et ipse 
Saul inter prophetas. Epist. 650. 
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to it. The. reader will find a good abstract of these 
disputes in the church of Rome, from the tinfe of the 
'council of Trent to the year 1689, in the Biblio- 
thSque Universelle, by Le Clerc, torn. xiv. 139 ; who 
closes the account much after the following man- 
ner: 

* The different views and interests of the court of 
Rome, of the factions which happened to be stronger 
or weaker, led her to absolve and to condemn the 
self- same doctrine under different denominations. 
Each party either magnified or despised her authority, 
according as they were treated by her, and pretended 
to hold in abomination the opinions which had been 
anathematized as heretical, for fear of offending her, 
whilst they really maintained them under other names 
and in other expressions. The church of Rome con* 
demned St. Augustin and St. Thomas without being 
willing to do so, and defended the doctrines of the 
Semipelagians, or of the Reformed, without suffering 
it to be acknowledged. The divines, embarrassed by 
equivocal expressions, and full of perplexity, could 
pot distinguish friends from foes. The people^ stun- 
ned and heated with these disputes, took side, witlt 
out knowing wherefore. The powers acted, as li 
usual, not with any discernment of the merits of the 
cause, but by interest and at the instigation of those 
in whom they confided, without any reason to depend 
upon their sincerity or their skill ; and oppressed and 
condemned one side, without being informed of the 
truth, which if the ecclesiastical assemblies defended, 
it was by mere chance, as at other times they opposed 
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it no less at random, Their equivocal decisions were 
eluded by subtle distinctions which they dared not to 
discuss. . Violence was employed to ruin a party, for 
fear of being treated in the same manner, If it pre. 
vailed: and all these unrighteous proceedings we*e 
masked with the godly pretence of maintaining ortho- 
dox doctrines, which want nothing besides liberty of 
conscience and a fair hearing, to satisfy reasonable 
persons and to plead their own cause. It is to be fear- 
ed that Christians will pursue the same methods, of 
disputing about the means and helps to obtain moral 
goodness, without studying to practise the thing itself. 
This account, however, may be of some use to teach 
meft how to behave in like circumstances, and to 
avoid the faults of others, without which a know- 
ledge of those quarrelsome transactions will be of 
small importance.' 

Thomas Aquinas, in the year 1265, composed a 
body of divinity, which was in great vogue at that 
time, and in the following centuries, till the Refor* 
nation. 

Thomas held absolute predestination ; and Luther* 
who in his youth had studied the system of Thomas^ 
retained this doctrine w , or rather carried it still further. 

Calvin entered in the same sentiments, and was a 
follower of Augustin. 

The Calvinists have generally adhered to Calvin's 
system ; but the Lutherans, in this point, departed 
from their master. 

» Which was also the doctrine of our WkklifF. 
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Erasmus was a Semipelagian, and wrote against 
Luther on this subject ; and as he was of an open and 
ingenuous temper, he scrupled not to censure the Au«- 
gustinian doctrines ; in which, as in many other things, 
he did eminent service to religion. He informs us, that 
the Lutherans called him a Pelagian. Epist. dhcxxvii. 
p. 658. 

The divines of the church of Rome in those days 
were divided; some were Thomlsts, or Predestina* 
tians, others Semipelagians, or something extremely 
like it. 

The council of Trent, A.D. 1547, condemned 
Luther's doctrine about predestination ; but these fa* 
thers, who abounded more in worldly wisdom than 
in grace, endeavoured to express their own notions so 
99 not to offend any party amongst the Papists. 

The Jesuits, whose order was founded A. D. 1540, 
have, generally speaking, been Semipelagians, and no 
friends to Augustin, though they permitted their bro* 
thren to list themselves on either side. Bellarmin was 
an Augustinian. 

About this time we had here a set of people called 
Gospellers. 

c They thought that if they magnified Christ much, 
and depended on his merits and intercession, they 
could not perish which way soever they led their lives. 
The doctrine of predestination having been generally 
taught by the Reformers, many of this sect began to 
make strange inferences from it, reckoning that since 
every thing was decreed, and the decrees of God 
could not be frustrated, therefore ipen were to leave 
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•themselves to be carried by these decrees. This drew 
.some into great impiety of life, and others into despe- 
ration. The Germans soon saw the ill effects of this 
doctrine. Luther changed his mind about it, and 
Melancthon openly wrote against it j and since that 
; time the whole stream of the Lutheran churches has 
run another way. But both Calvin and Bucer were 
still for maintaining the doctrine of these decreesj only 
they warned the people not to think much of them; 
since they were secret^ which men could not penetrate 
into : but they did not so clearly show how these con* 
sequences did not follow from such opinions. Hooper 
and many other good writers did often dehort the 
people from entering into these curiosities} and a caveat 
to that same purpose was put afterwards into the article 
of the church about predestination.* Burnet, Hist, of 
the Ref. 

It is to be feared that these notions will prevail 
once more, especially amongst the lower people, and 
that we shall again be plagued with a sect of Go- 
spellers. 

To reason with such persons signifies little : reason^ 
as well zs learning x , is what they shun &nd disregard, 
and to all your argument? they will oppose their own 
feelings and experiences- To oppress and persecute 
them is scandalous in itself, and can produce no good 
effect. Never was any man beaten into a right under- 

* Some of Luther's polite followers were thus represented bj 
Erasmus : Hie tui discipuli palam docebant, disciplinas humatias 
esse venerium pjetatis, non esse discendas linguas, nisi Hebrai- 
cam. 
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standing, and never did God give a blessing to such 
proceedings. All that remains is to caution and ex- 
hort those who have not caught the infection, and to 
try if we can in some measure serve and secure the next 
generation. 

Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, in the year 1588, defended 
the Semipelagian doctrines, which produced great quar- 
rels between the Jesuits, and their enemies the Domi- 
nicans, and other religious orders. 

A. D. 1605. Clemens VIII would have condemn* 
ed the Jesuits as Pelagians, if he had not died this 
year. He used to go in sackcloth, and fast, and pray, 
that he might be directed to determine justly upon the 
controversy. One of the cardinals observed of him, 
that he would have been a saint, if he had not left so 
much money to his relations. 

Jansenius, a Dutchman, was made bishop of Ipres 
by the Spanish court in 1635. He loved Augustin to 
a degree of infatuation and enthusiasm, and used to 
pore over him eternally. If the poor man ^had spent 
the same time and pains in studying classical authors, 
and the Holy Scriptures, and the ancient Greek fathers, 
he would probably have been a much better scholar, 
and no Fatalist. He composed a book of predestina- 
tion and grace, upon the principles of his master, 
which he entitled jiugustinus. In the opinion of un* 
prejudiced men, he very fairly and fully represented 
the doctrines, and extracted the quintessence, of Au- 
gustin. 

Messieurs of Port Royal went into his system, Ar- 
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ttauld signalized himself iii his defence, and his nu* 
merous followers in France are called Jansenists. 

The Jansenists, faithful disciples of Augustin, would 
Jiave degenerated, if they had not retained a taste for 
persecution. They wanted to compel the Jesuits to 
come in to their sentiments, or to dravfr down upon 
them ecclesiastical censures and excommunications: 
but the Jesuits were too useful to the see of Rome, and 
too well protected there, to be condemned, and worried, 
and treated as Pelagians. 

- Pope Urban VIII condemned the book of Jansenius, 
A.D. 1643. 

Innocent X, by a bull, A. D. 1653, condemned the 
five propositions extracted from Jansenius. The rea- 
eon of this severity seems to have been, that Jansenius 
had let fall some expressions in his book which dero<- 
gated from the papal omnipotence. The French king, 
mo£t imprudently, received this bull, and ordered it 
to be published in his dominions, and then Arnauld 
and the Jansenists were oppressed, and the sect hath 
been in tribulation almost ever since: but as they would 
have done the same to their adversaries, if they had en* 
joyed the power, they are the less to be pitied* 

By this false step, the pope made the Jansenists his 
enemies, and necessitated them to maintain that Jan- 
senius had taught no such doctrines as he had ima- 
gined, and consequently that popes, with their coun- 
sellors, are not infallible judges of facts, but only of 
doctrines ; a position which at length must subvert the 
favourite notion of the infallibility of the church. 
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In the year 1656, a miracle was wrought amongst 
the Jansenists at Port Royal, a miracle extolled by the 
party, and as much derided by their adversaries. 

Alexander VII, by a bull, A*D. 1657, confirmed 
that of Innocent, and condemned the five proposi- 
tions ; and the pope sent over to France a formulary* 
in which the subscribers were to swear by Almighty 
God that they condemned these five propositions. 
The king and the parliament confirmed it ; and th* 
French bishops, to make their court to the king and 
to the pope, compelled even young illiterate girld, 
who were nuns, to subscribe to the condemnation of 
Jansenism. 

In the year 1707, pope Clemens XI published the 
bull or constitution called Unigenitus, in which he 
condemned Jansenius and his doctrines. 

The abbe de Paris, a zealous Jansenist and oppose* 
of the bull, died in 1725, and six years afterwards 
he wrought innumerable miracles? in support of his 
friends, against the pope, the Jesuits, and the court of 
Rome* 

This was an old trick, which had been practised by 
one party of Christians against another from the fourth 
eentury downwards. St. Ambrose played it off with 
great success against the Arians, and confounded them 
by the miraculous relics of two new-discovered and 

y All the arguments urged against Christianity, from the con- 
sideration of these pretended niiracles, by unfair and inconsis- 
tent writers, have been fully confuted by Mr. Adams and Dr. 
Leland, 
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imaginary saints of a gigantic stature, Protasius and 
Gervasius, and by the aid of a set of dasmoaiacs, 
who screamed, and howled, and performed their part 
tQ admiration. By this stratagem he won over the 
populace, and came off victorious. They who cannot 
digest such miracles, and yet are willing to justify Am* 
brose, must suppose that he himself was deceived 
by some under-actors, and must try to save his honou* 
at the expense of his judgement. 

In the beginning of the last century, the contest was 
vehement between the Remonstrants and the Calvinists 
in Holland. The latter engaged prince Maurice on 
their side, and artfully turned a religious into a po- 
litical quarrel; and, being superior in power, over- 
came their antagonists, who surpassed them as much 'm 
judgement, learning, probity, and every thing that was 
commendable. They held a synod at Dort, and esta- 
blished their Caivinistical decrees by cruel insolence 
and oppression. Thus the Remonstrants were obliged 
to fly their country, and seek for refuge where they 
could find it, amongst the Papists, to shun the bar- 
barity of their fellow-citizens, who had not learned 
from their own sufferings the rights of conscience, and 
the necessity of mutual forbearance. But these violent 
men trod in the steps of their own fathers ; for the 
litigious temper of many of the Reformed in the Low 
Countries, their dogmatical decisions of unimportant 
speculations, their immortal hatred of toleration, their 
zeal for imposing confessions of faith, and the fana- 
tical, ambitious, and turbulent spirit of several of their 
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ecclesiastics, niake it a matter of wonder to posterity 
how the Protestant religion was ever established there. 
Nothing but the diabolical cruelty of the Spanish go- 
vernment, which became insupportable even to the 
Dutch Papists, could, humanly speaking, have brought 
about a Reformation. 

At the same time there were warm contests upon 
an important point, whether the clergy assembled in 
-councils and synods had a right to make and enforce 
ecclesiastical laws and articles of faith, without the 
leave of the civil magistrate. The Calvinists held the 
affirmative, the Remonstrants % were of the contrary opi- 
iiiQn ; and Grotius, who was a Remonstrant, wrote 
agaipst these petty tyrants his book, De imperio sum* 
marum potestatum circa sacra ; which was showed to 
some friends, but not published till after his death. 
Another question of no less moment was about the 
punishment of heretics, and the nature of toleration. 
Calvin and Beza, and most of their disciples, thought 
it right to burn heretics, or at least to apply the whole-- 
some discipline of fines, jails, stripes, imprisonments, 
and banishments. The Remonstrants not only con- 
demned such procedures, but declared that they would 
receive to their communion all those who allowed the 
Scriptures to be the only rule of faith, kept them* 
selves from idolatry, declared their dislike of persecu- 
tion, and promised that they would endeavour to live 
suitably to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Contraremonstrants compelled not only eccle- 
siastics, professors, schoolmasters, and young students 
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to sign their articles, but even musicians. The or- 
ganist of Harlem, who was an excellent performer, be* 
ing commanded by the magistrates to subscribe, de- 
sired to be excused, but offered to serve them in his 
way, to set the words of their canons to music, and 
to play them in the church, if they liked it : upon 
which he was turned out. Brandt, who tells us this 
story, says that several musicians were expelled from 
the churches for refusing to comply ; and that the 
organist of Utrecht immediately subscribed the canons, 
without reading them ; and being exhorted by the im- 
posers to peruse them once at least, he refused, saying, 
"It is needless. I know well enough that you, gentle- 
men, would not require me to do an ill thing." 

Father Paul approved of the doctrines and proceed- 
ings of the synod of Dort, and wrote thus to Daniel 
Heinsius : u As the elect only participate of the di- 
vine grace, so none but they can be sensible of its 
efficacy and operation. For neither the world, nor the 
flesh, nor the night-raven, which has not sight strong 
enough, can bear the light. It is my opinion, not 
only that faith is the gift of God, but likewise that the 
true conception of faith, and its causes and effects, is 
»ot granted to the wise men of this world. Happy 
are yoq to whom the divine mysteries are revealed 
from heaven ! Your Christian synod has had the skill 
to distinguish the doctrine of the apostles from carnal 
notions, and, condemning the latter, has piously em- 
braced the former. And most prudently have the 
iUu$rious States proceeded in stopping the mouths of 
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your adversaries, by exerting that authority which if 
peculiar to sovereigns in ecclesiastical matters. But 
it is not strange that such people should join with your 
enemies. Errors that are most opposite and contra- 
dictory will more easily be reconciled to each other, 
than to the truth, though it lies in the middle, &c." 

c From this tot< r we may observe two things : the 
first is, that father Paul adhered to the opinions of the 
Dominica :s and the Contrarpmanstrants in the point of 
predestination j which is likew; l obvious in his history 
of the council of Trent, concerning which the En- 
glish divine, Heylin, write , " Tha- the authority of 
father Paul, whatever credit he may deserve in histori- 
cal matters, ought not to be admitted in doctrinal 
points, any further than t is supported by reason." In 
the next place, we may observe from his letter, what 
ill impressions He nsius eems to have made on him in 
prejudice of the Remonstrants, by treating them as 
people who sided with the common enemy: but the 
falsity of this charge hath since appeared plainly enough. 
As for the rest of his ltttr, I leave it as I find it, and 
the reader may judge of it as he pleases/ Brandt, 
vol. iv. p. 80. 

Every reasonable man must judge it to be excessive- 
ly mean and fanatical f and altogether unworthy of f& 
ther PauK Daniel Heinsius was secretary to the sy- 
nod, and treated the Remonstrants there with great un- 
fairness and rudeness. He also wrote against them; 
and undertook a ta^ iqx wfc$ch he was very unfit j 
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which provoked them to attack hi& conduct and cha- 
racter, and to set him in a disadvantageous light. 

The Contraremonstrants hated the memory of their 
countryman Erasmus, as much as they did the persons 
of Episcopius and Grotius, and wanted to have his 
statue pulled down. They could not bear the sight of 
this hero, even in brass : it had the same effect upon 
them as Statius supposes the image of Hercules to have 
had upon the Argives ; 

Haud ilium impavidi,-quamvis et in sere, suumque 
Inachidse videre decus *• < 

Two of their divines, elated with victory, insulted a 
pdbr fellow who was a Remonstrant, and said, What 
are you thinking on, with that grave and woful face ? 
I was thinking, gentlemen, said he, of a controverted 
question, Who was the author of sin ? Adam shifted 
it off from himself,, and laid it to his wife ; she laid it 
to the serpent j the serpent, who was then young and 
bashful, had not a word to say for himself; but after- 
wards growing older and more audacious, he went to 
the synod of Dort, and there he had the assurance to 
charge it upon God. Brandt. 

Bayle, in his disputes against the wisdom and the 
goodness of God, being pushed by his antagonists, and 
compelled to declare what sort of a Christian he pre- 
tended to be, professed himself a Predestinarian Pro- 
testant of the most rigid sort ; but no Protestant of 

■ •« Theb. vk 27% 
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any denomination ever was ample enough to believe 
him. 

Bayle frequently took occasion to show his dis- 
approbation of the Remonstrants. The true cause of 
his disgust seems to have been this : they endeavoured 
to prove the reasonableness of Christianity, and to 
vindicate the goodness of God, and would not give 
up the divine perfections as unintelligible and inde- 
fensible. * They ought not/ says he, * to have re- 
moved the bounds set up by their fathers.' I should 
have thought that the apostles and evangelists were to 
be looked upon as our Christian fathers, rather than 
the Calvins and the Bezas* 

* They ought not,' says he, ' to have made disturb- 
ances.' But that was not their fault ; it was the fault 
of those who quarrelled with them, and would not 
tolerate them. c Their refinements,* says he, c signified 
nothing, and they could not defend Christianity any 
better than the Calvinists ; for it is all one, whether 
God be the author and the punisher of sin, or whether 
he foresees sin, and permits it, and then punishes it 
with eternal misery.' These and the rest of his ob- 
jections, drawn up with such a profusion of words, and 
so much pains, and parade, and indecent language, 
were considered and fully confuted by Le Clerc in his 
Bibliotheque Chois. 

The system of the Remonstrants, as he is pleased 
to observe, is full of considerable errors. This is the 
mean and spiteful remark of a man who knew aU 

G 
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most as little of divinity as he did of natural philo- 
sophy. 

In England, at the time of the synod of Dort, we 
also were much divided in our opinions concerning the 
controverted articles ; but our divines having taken 
the liberty to think and judge for themselves, and the 
civil government not interposing, it hath come to pass 
that, from that time to this, almost all persons here of 
any note for learning and abilities have bid adieu to 
Calvinism, have sided, with the Remonstrants, and 
have left tfoe Fatalists to follow their own opinions, and 
to rejoice (siqee they can rejoice) in a religious system, 
consisting of human creatures without liberty, doctrines 
srithout sense, faith without reason, and a God wkhout 
inercy. 

This system, so for as it relates to the eternal misery 
of infants for the fault of Adam, is the very fable of the 
Wolf and the Lamb : 

Ante hos sex menses male, ait, dixisti mihi. 

Respondit agnu* : Equidem natus non eram. 

Pater, hercule, tuus, i»qt}it, maledixit mihi. 

" Nothing burns in hell, but' our own will/' So 
says Bernard, a father, and a saint of the twelfth cen- 
tury : and he is highly to be commended for being the 
father of so good an aphorism, which is worth half his 
writings, and all his miracles. 

Our dissenters, in the last century % were generally 

■ Justice and candour require us to except many of those of the 
present time*. 
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absolute Predestinarians, and one of their constant cla- 
mours against the clergy of the church of England was 
that they were Arminians, a name which sounded as 
dreadfully in Supralapsarian ears, as that of Infidel, or 
Atheist. 

Heylin wrote the history of the Jive articles, in. which 
he endeavours to show that the church of England, 
though willing to tolerate the Calvinists, yet hath al- 
ways been of the opinion of the Remonstrants in thosfe 
points. 

Whitby published some tracts on election, reproba- 
tion, and original sin ; and in these treatises he confuted 
Calvinism even to a demonstration. 

HE who is desirous to find religious truth must 
seek her in the Holy Scriptures, interpreted by good 
sense and sober criticism, and embrace no theological 
systems any further than as they are found consistent 
with the word of God, with right reason, and with 
themselves. A theological system is too often a temple 
consecrated to implicit faith, and he who enters in there 
to worship, instead of leaving his shoes, after the 
Eastern manjier, must leave his understanding at the 
door ; and it will be well if he find it when he comes 
out again. 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE DUTY OF JUDGING CANDIDLY 
AND FAVOURABLY OF OTHERS, AND 
OF HUMAN NATURE. 



quam temerb in nosmet lsobm sancimus ini* 

quam! 
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DISSERTATION lit 

ON THE DUTY OF JUDGING CANDIDLY AND FA- 
VOURABLY OF OTHERS, AND OF HUMAN NATttflfc. 

m^ 



1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
Charity thinheth no evil. 

The meaning which several commentators have given 
to these words is, that charity is not censorious, that 
it thinketh favourably of others when there is room 
.for it, and thinketh not hardly of them, unless a mani- 
fest reason requires it : and in this sense I shall at pre* 
sent take them,- without entering into other interpreta- 
tions) 

In this sense they certainly represent to us a Chris- 
tian duty, and we may boldly appeal to all the worid, 
whether this be not an amiable disposition, and whether 
we should not be glad to find, it in ail those with whom 
we have any intercourse and acquaintance. And yet 
this part of charky, which consists in thinking no evil, 
hath not escaped censure, but hath been represented 
rather as an injudicious weakness than as a good 
c|uality. I shall produce the objection which hath 
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been made to it, and then show how weak, how foolish, 
and how wicked it is. 

c The laws of Christian charity,' says this celebrated 
writer, c which require us rather to give a favourable 
turn to the actions of our neighbour than ?m unfavour- 
able one, are quite contrary to reason. 

' For it is as certain as any thing can be, that man 
is infinitely more prone to evil than to good, and that 
there are infinitely more bad than good s^tionis done ij* 
the world. 

' It is therefore beyond degree more probable that an 
action is bad than that it is good, and that the secret 
motives which produce it are corrupted than fhgt they 
are honest. 

* According then to the dictates of reason, if we 
know that a man hath done an action, and are igno- 
rant of his motive and intent, we should judge it to be 
far more probable that he acts from bad than from 
good causes. 

* And yet the laws of charity require'that, unless we 
have a very probable (evidence of the wickedness of an 
action, we should rather conclude it to be good than 
bad. 

9 Thus charity directs us to do just the contrary to 
the dictates of reason : and indeed this is not the only 
sacrifice which religion requires us to make of out 
reason V 

* ' J'aurois bien des choses i dire, si je voulois examiner pour- 
quoi les loix de la charite, qui nous engagers a donner plutot x*n 
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Thus far goes the objection ; upon which 1 shall 
just observe by the way, that when the author of it 
j*as represented by several persons as one who had no 
religion, he was extremely angry, and loudly com- 
plained of ill treatment j and yet this very argument 
of his proved, if it proved any thing, that he was 
only used according to the dictates of human reason, 
which bids us think ill of our neighbour. This is an 
honour to St. Paul's description of charity, that a man 
eannot contradict it without being taken in a contra- 
diction himself. They who judge it reasonable to 
think ill of all others, hold it unreasonable that others 
should think ill of them j which surely is very absurd 
?nd ridiculous. 

It hath been said that it is not prudent to propose 
difficulties which we cannot remove ; but in the case 
before us there is no danger of that kind, and it seems 
no hard task to defend Christian charity, and St. Paul's 
account of it, against the cavils of men wise in their 
own conceits. 

I shall therefore proceed to explain and to justify the 
character which St/Paul gives of charity, or of a cha- 
ritable man, that he thinketh no evil, keeping the 
objection in view, and showing that it is groundless. 

tour favorable aux actions de notre prochain, qu'un tour desavan- 
tageux, sont si contraires a la raison,' &c. Bayle, Lettres Crit. xii. 
p. 248. In which he endeavours to prove, that none can receive 
the Christian religion unless he will think and act contrary to rea- 
f on ; that is, in other words, unless he be fool or mad. 
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The objection is built upon an assertion that there 
is infinitely more evil than good done in all times and 
places ; which, though confidently advanced as a thing 
undeniable, is utterly false, and shows a gross or a 
wilful ignorance of human nature and matter of fact : 
for men, bad as they are, with all their faults and 
frailties, are not so bad as these perverse writers have 
been pleased to represent them, As the objection takes 
in Christians as well as others, we will, without di* 
stinguishing or excepting them, consider how .the case 
stands in general, and as it lies open every where to 
daily observation. But first let us consider the nature 
of man and of his actions. 

Man is guided by two principles : by reason ; and by 
passion, affection, or appetite ; and it is his nature to 
act for the most part upon motives. Let us see then 
what motives he has to good and to evil. 

His motives to good are many in number ; they, are 
these: 

Reason, which approves what is right and condemns 
what is wrong ; so that, when a man doth amiss, he 
commonly acts against his conscience, his knowledge, 
and his judgement. Reason and experience teach us 
also that good actions are usually profitable, and that 
bad actions are pernicious. Here the innate love of 
happiness joins with reason and experience, and prompts 
us to pursue that which is commendable, and just, and 
useful. 

Education likewise generally gives men a good bent} 
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for inaU civilised Aatfons young persons are instructed 
to prefer virti*e to rice. 

The love of reputation, and the fear of disgrace or 
of punishment, have the same tendency. 

Natural affection also, a love of parents, kindred, 
friends, and benefactors, prompts us to render ourselves 
Useful and agrteabie to them ; which we cannot well 
accomplish without exercising the social and the cm! 
duties. 

Religion, to which belong the hope of future re- 
tards and the dread of future punishments, is unques- 
to«»Wy a great motive to well-doing, and produces 
taastftarabte effects; and if it makes not men so righte- 
ous as they should be, it certainly makes them far bet- 
ter x than they else would be, and keeps them from a 
multitude of offences which they would otherwise have 
committed. 

Let us see, on the contrary, what motives men have 
to commit eyil. 

It happens not infrequently that virtue consists in 
undergoing present inconvenience, whilst the pleasure 
that it yields is more remote and follows at a distance; 
and that vice brings immediate pleasure, and is not at- 
tended with any sudden bad consequence that is felt. 
The passions and appetites of men, which, unless regu- 
lated by reason, pursue present pleasure, and shun 
present uneasiness, regardless of the future, and the 
temptations arising from outward objects, are motives 
to evil. 
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Add to this, a bent and propensity which most per* 
sons experience towards some particular fault, a pre- 
dominant passion which* easily degenerates and be- 
comes a vice : add likewise the contagious influence 
of bad example* These are the general incitements 
to sin. 

I have not spoken of those more latent causes of 
good and evil, of which mention is made sometimes 
in the Scriptures, as the seductions and temptations of 
eeii spirits, and the favourable influence of the divine 
Spirit, or the aid of good spirits acting under his di- 
rection, and by his appointment : but in these secret 
causes, those which incite to good should be supposed 
the most powerful and prevalent, since greater is he 
who is for us than they who are against us. 

Now from all these motives to good and to evil, it 
must follow that man will usually and generally be a 
fickle and changeable creature, not steady either to 
good or to bad, but passing from the one to the other, 
arid often blending both fogetljer ; yet however, upon 
the whole, performing more actions which are good, 
or innocent at least, than bad ones, because he hath 
far more inducements to the former than to the latter. 

Such kind of reasoning, it may be replied, is de- 
ceitful and unsatisfactory, and it is experience at last 
that must decide the question,, and not arguments 
drawn from the nature of man, and from the motives 
which may be supposed to influence him. Be it so : 
to experience we will appeal, and to matter of fact. ; 
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and we shall soon find that more good than evil is done 
in the world, else the world could not subsist, and 
civil society must disband. 

. Let us take for example one of a middle station, 
who passes his days quietly in all appearance, and lives 
in tolerable credit and repute ; for of such persons the 
bulk of society consists. 

He hath then a calling or occupation, in which he 
spends at least half of the waking hours of his life. 
Thus, at the very first account which we take of him, 
we must set down half of his actions as good, at least, 
not bad. I will not say that these are what we call 
moral virtues, or religious deeds; and yet so far as 
they are done honestly, in obedience to God and to 
society, and with a view to live reputably and without 
being a burthen to others, so far they undoubtedly par- 
take of the nature of virtue. 

He has a family, a wife, and children, and servants, 
and he takes care of them. A thousand good actions 
are necessary to perform this, and to live orderly and 
decently at home, which must be added to the ac- 
count. 

He has dealings with others who employ him and 
trust him ; consequently he is in all probability honest 
in his dealings. Here likewise many good actions are 
to be supposed. 

He has friends and acquaintances and relations who 
esteem him, and are willing to do him service : conse- 
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quently he behaves Wmsetf well towards them; else be 
would be deserted and slighted. 

We may add to this, that he performs some acts of 
charity, that his heart has ached for the miseries of 
others, and his hand hath relief ed them, that he has 
undertakes offices expensive and troublesome to biro* 
self, through friendship, or gratitude, or pity, or good 
nature, or honour. 

Add to this, that he has religion, that he frequents 
the public worship of God, that when he commits 
faults he condemns himself, and is sensible of his de- 
viations, and sorry for his defects. 

Since the generality of men are nearly such as we 
have been representing, and perform many more gpod 
than had actions* not only humanity and charity, but 
justice and common honesty, forbid us to say of man* 
kind in general that they do far more evil than good. 
He who doth far more evil than goad must be remark- 
ably and scandalously wicked. 

It may be said, that both writers of morality and 
the Scriptures themselves represent mankind in gene- 
ral as sinners and prone to evil, and, in a word, worse 
than we have described them. But then it must be 
observed, that they consider men in quite another 
view* namely, as obliged to live according to the dic- 
tates of right reason, and to the precepts of God* 
which when they do not they become sinners. For it 
is not the performing more good than bad actions that 
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denominates a man good in the moral and religious 
sense j and though he may frequently practise what is 
right, and honest, and humane, and honourable, and 
reasonable, yet if he persists in any one evil habit, 
and is wilfully deficient in any one moral duty, he is 
considered in a state of enmity with virtue and religion, 
till repentance and reformation restore him to the con- 
dition whence he is fallen. If he be a stubborn and 
a deliberate transgressor, he is considered as a violator 
of the law, and a despiser of the authority of the law- 
giver ; as in civil society, if a man commits a capital 
crime, his having observed all the rest of the law will 
not exempt him from punishment. 

The Scriptures frequently forbid rash judgements, 
and censoriousness, and a misrepresentation of other 
men's actions, and hard thoughts concerning them ; 
and yet teach all men, with relation to God and to his 
holy will and commandments, to acknowledge them- 
selves sinners, and incapable of being justified in his 
sight by their own righteousness. 

Therefore, though humility commands us to think 
lowly of ourselves, and of others, and of human na- 
ture, and to own that man is not worthy of the least 
of God's mercies, yet charity forbids us to think so ill 
of the whole race, as to suppose that they are always 
doing evil, and that their best actions proceed from bad 
motives. 

Many who had no good will to revealed religion, 
have taken a perverse delight in blackening human 
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Nbw this total cermipfidtit of man is a mere fiction V 



and all that we^afr ^ 



e Scriptures cc 
ceitifiig chai 2 dbpravitjf; ''S^t&is^" t^a^ after ouY'l^ .. 
teits^ had felleti front a state of 'iitmocencel^t^e temp- 
tattons td'shl were ihtr^aSed, but tKe natural powers 

.- ... -..'*-;- - '!: ;-.": it''-'*vi::r:' ?-"<vy~ !-*> Xitf c»KL 

to v resist those temptations were not destroyed,, and. u 
the favourable assistances of the diviiie Spirit "were- not -, 
withdrawn. , 

fc In lord Bacon*s language, idolum cerebri. -> *''^ >■'■> 

. u 



DISSERTATION III. •? 

Thus God's fair creation, which he pronounced to 
be good and upright, hath been vilified by profane 
•coffers or injudicious Christians : but jhere hare not 
been wanting able advocates, to make a proper apology 
for the sons of Adam, and the substance of what they 
have said amounts to this, 

c God made man in his own image, and impressed 
upon him some characters of the divine original, the 
principal of which is goodness, though it be not the 
best preserved, for it is of a tender complexion, and 
delicate nature ; and yet the lovely traces of it are still 
extant, and still shine, though oft-times faintly and with 
a faded lustre* 

For goodness is universally approved; justice, equity, 
truth, sincerity, candour, beneficence, mercy, ever 
have passed, and ever will pass, for virtues. 

There is no man who does not desire that others 
would exercise them towards him; even they who are 
deficient in the practice of them, yet pay them the de- 
cent respect to think and to speak well of them. 

There is no man who does not condemn fraud; ma* 
lice, cruelty, treachery, ingratitude, injustice, especially 
when he is made to experience the ill effects, of them. 

No man ever acted uprightly and honourably who 
did not feel a calm serenity, a complacency and satis- 
faction: none ever pursued wicked courses without 

« Barrow > from whom some of the following remarks are 
borrowed. 

H 
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«rbeita#«exrf shame and r*gm f and a'eftfe&rtttemna* 

. Nero, eseept here and tfaetea, bnae, ,w<***cel*«| 
gpedtJprauiKqrid benefits, who had not* tftt *f meiH 
saturaiibgemik^a gratdai wifceof them, ami to la; 

tention to testify it, and to make sotngttfett of W#*tatt*; f 
i. Nr»roah, except hardened by a long course 0? Vil- 
fcdjy, **w saw ocherctn great pain, and wont* ttftd&w 
§d*Vaod distress, and found no? a disposition tee&ro* 
fcnrerate and assist them, though he could fexpeQ(fttNJ 
ihan no other return than thanks. ' . 
i Hifcflpuy abounds with efca»ples of men vvho through 
natural inclination, through generosity and aobtehes* 
pf mmd, hare done great services to their friends, 
to their country, 10 strangers, to foreigners, «> mankind 
in general ; who to accomplish these ends have denied 
theihaelves. many advantages and pleasures, have en- 
countered many ineonveniencies, hardships, and 
dangers, and have even lost their Uvea, without a view 
to any worldly recompense, except perhaps {bat they 
hoped and expected to be honoured, living or dead, 
by those whom they had obliged, and by judicious an4 
worthy persons. And this surely cannot greatly dera* 
gate from their virtqous deeds: it only shows that 
besides a natural sweetness of temper, and greatness of 
soul, they had also some regard to reputation, and a 
desire to stand fair in the opinion of the public, and tQ 
receive, what^ they justly deserved, the love and {he 



esteem of their fellow-creatures. Attd why ndt ? -since 

God himself requires our acknowledgements £nd otfr 

affections for fab lo#ig-kiidiw*&. Thus it hath ever 

>eea, apd thus it fe stflUn the w^rW:- mstances afe 

notiwwtbg of constancy, of fHsftdfehip, of fidelity, 

of gratitude, of compasskmj of integrity, many <fc 

which escape the notice of the public, $a*d we perhaps 

ioniy observed of God and good angels, being seldom 

transacted jd high life, and under splendid roofs ^nd 

palaces. > 

: The most judicious philosophers, and the most aetrtte 

observers of the human frame and constitution, havte 

pronounced man to be a creature naturaHy tame and 

gentle, and sociable and tractable, who by the feelp of 

.good laws and good examples, 2nd gdod teachers anfl 

-governors, xnajr be m^de good andiaefirlto the world. 

Our adversaries will Hot admit thus much. They 

iiave conimonly, as no good opfokm of God, so no 

favourable opinion of men : ki shorty sotoeof theitn 

fanre no esteem of themselves ; and finding kittle moral 

honesty # home, in their own breasts, they are wiffing 

to suppose the rest of the world to be no better. An4 

this is probably one great motive which induces theui to 

draw a hideous portrait of human nature, loaded with 

the ugly features of craft, baseness, rtialice, suspicion, 

selfishness* and dissimulation, by which they have 

transformed this earth into a hell, where as many men 

so many devils surround us. 



•$\ 



*j Eet us tkJw see m what Sense and in wnat instant^ 
charity thinketh ii& evSI: : ''~" 

^Irat draft, we should do Ae' same justice ta'aij 
apostle VMcli w$ would do to "binder writers, that igj 
&wterprethis words' fairly, and not to strain theni 
beyondthe intention of theaiithor. Supposing then tnat 
the apbsde^interided to recommend a candid dispdsi- 
fen to formmg : a J judgemeht concerning the actions"'^ 
&e^ Wra^anrai <of his i words riiusT be this, in$ 
chariry'plgfeth n6t hardly art* severely, when tbere'is 
fSoik to^thmk well, 6f "When ^here is reason to suspend 
^ttd^eme^ tod toVemala un^Min/ ^ '"'•-*? 
There%^ a multitude '6f actions which are "of ah°mJ 
diflerent-niture, attdtaVe ^^iloto^Wiratin them; and 1 
deserve neither praise fltftlime? ° letting these aode^ 
ifce^c^aeit&Wtaate^ bf^hwar|goc^, 3 or 

C^fhereare'actians which are bad, and which all the 
*M'1iavWgrWdTri^ 

s%ps*l that charltv requires us to think well of them.* 
B&- heTefe the 5 thaVitahle diflfere from the censorious 

ihan^ that h^Hevef aggravates thefaults of mhersV^^ 
if&ere!>eahfcWms^^ 

n^erto^gly ^dthat* informing, 

jif^^flfttsbf mfen;^e c ^oilsi(Jers th^' gdo^ ^ well as v 




the dispute ; for the adversaries of hum^nn^t^ ^l 
mast upon it that the gpod actons of men proceed Jipm 

contrary'to this is very evident* Good actions,: or 
actions which appear to be gop^, can ^rcdj,proc^ 
fiom :^ &j& diag. (ipne^t ^Yfc. r i$ip% one, 



toweU-dpine.are 



offend him, or a, ^ogeof f^^JAM 
$» of ^^^or^r|^tp lS |n^^ jBS g Bft 

not' one of th^^^pii^^p^j^ utt^ 

*?$*§ * s^^Bm SA 3 nW mkfc&mm 

case in which egil intentij^^r^uce^cj^ons £fgjfXfftftof 

wno. T haye. wicked jle^gna. w^qhjgr SfPffc?*"^ 

with^mi^^ 

^ues w%h ^iey h#re r iio^ .-S^ JB^mdqj 




▼lews are bad. But it is unfiur, on af^un^o^ fuchjj 
if there be any*persons whom it is reasonable to 



$»sptf£, thUf m thode who pttetaritb n**e th& <Jfc 
gtoary sanctity and fervour, and to more. tba* ordinary 
jgfitet&ce* of the Spirit, and are very severe and cen* 
torious in their judgements of* other's whose religion i$ 
ie6s noisy,: and whose zeal is more discreet. History 
informs us that such saints have done infinite mischief 
j& the world, and cautions us to be upon our g?ar<$ 
against them ; and the Scriptures, which recommend to 
ts.ao much candour and equitable fairness in ottr 
judgements, yet allow us tQ have some of the serpent'* 
prudence, and to beware of those who either deceive or 
ire deceived. 

ft k urged by those who depreciate mankind, thai 
adf'knre is the corrupted fountain of all human vktaes« 
And this is the principal argument on which they res* 
their cause : 6 From this general fault,' say they, c none 
are free, except those Christians iq whom the grace of 
God overcomes the evil principle V This is added by 
y(kf of ridicule, or to throw dust in the eyes of the 
ample*- 

But here they ignorantty or wilfully confound two 
sorts of aetf-dove, which both Scripture and rea&Uft 
teach us to distinguish. 'Wicked men shall be Joveifc 
qf themselves,' say the Scriptures: here is vicious self-* 
lo«e.. ' Thou shale low thy neighbour .as thyself/ say 
ttie Scriptures : here is innocent ae&leve. Thexfanro- 
o£ happiness: and :theloife of owrselves 1 asm natural af- 
fections, and therefore^ like , other pasfciona, theyiM;* 

' * *See the Discourse ^fi^dtoR<wchdfoacatdtVMaato. : 
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harmless ; but when they are suffered to go beyond 
their bounds, and to encroach upon the love which is 
due to God and to our neighbour, and to weaken or 
destroy it, then they become vicious in various degrees, 
and not before* 

To consider ourselves as what we really are, a part 
of the creation, and to desire the share of happiness 
which is designed for us ; to considedfcther beings also 
as what they really are, and to do to them as we could 
reasonably wish they should do to us ; to promote the 
happiness and lessen the misery of all creatures, as far 
as we can ; this is morality and virtue : a morality built 
upon our own interest distinct from that of others, is a ' 
doctrine not fit even for the schools of Pagan philoso-" 
phers, but for the dens of boors and savages. 

To conclude : Charity thinketh no evil of others, ^ 
since usually it thinketh not at all about them, that is, 
about their faults. There is a disposition which the 
writers of the New Testament often reprimand and con- 
demn, and that is a pragmatical impertinence in med- 
dling with the concerns and characters of other people. 
The charitable man is free from this fault. He ha& 
work to do of his own ; it is enough for him to watch 
over his own conduct. He is not curious to know 
how others act, and in what they are deficient, and is 
neither a spreader nor a receiver of idle reports con- 
cerning them ; he has no leisure and no genius for ^ 
such mean occupations, but studies to be quiet, and to 
mind his own business. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 

ON THE LOVE OF PRAISE AND REFUTA- 
TION, AND THE PROPER BOUNDS AND 
DEGREE OF THAT LOVE. 



profunda supra. n-os altitudo temporis vfi- 
nikt: pauca inobnia caput exse rent, it 
in idem quandoque silentium abitura, ob- 
11vioni insistent, ac se oiu vwdicabunt. 
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*; / ...;, DISSERTATION IV. 

ON THE LOVE, OF FRAISE AND REPUTATION, AND 
V THE PROPER BOUNDS AND DEGREE OF THAT 



JdHN xii. 43. 

• •*> ■ 

For they loved the praise of men more than the praise 

• - . . of God. 

THOUGH our Saviour wrwght^#irpri$uag variety i4 
beneficial miracles in confirmation of a reasonable doe* 
trine, yet the Jew$, as St. John tells lis in this chapter, 
^at is, the greater part of the J#wrs, »believed not if} 
him ; the number of those who professed themselves 
|mb disciples was very small. Bat besides those vrho 
followed him, and those who wer.e'hisr^pen enemje^ 

tijlBn ft*** .Wfl* a V s*?? St* Jpha* • wh#> ia thfik h$Lrts 
acknowledged him, but durst not declare their 3qr£« 
ments : Nay^tb^fssji RpiQqg/tkp, chief <pd#rf 3feo* 
maay- ^^Ifqv^vi og ifln^f l^t -.became of thfl Phgrispes 
tt^^cjid pot eoflfe^.#«i* lesf they .^hpujd be, p^t eu| 
Sfeiffee I JBWgogue-i fer , tfcty iw&fcfo pgafc * ftfi *»& 



the jno# heinous a^tu^ and Oww % ttpb&r «<§•• 
n^e, c<^ect^^ 1 t^U,4b«r good- <6ypj jjo Bfr«§ ton 
prevailed over their weakness, their vanity, and. their 
fear, and thajt after^the ..xejan^e^tign of £fuist,an£the 
effusion ojf ; ^ Hoi j.Sj^. they joined [theinsetyes , to 

his disciples.^, .c. - ;;:: - i-r."^^:; r.-.-.r .1 r«0 r.,~v. 

„Buf , bj np| d^^on^^de^rt, their faith in 

$4*1 vhUkhA .was upo*.^^, tbey acted agai^t, 

time from the great benefits which he cam*, to confer 
ujon^serjan^j JJ&ej&ataife ^t,^tfw&m& 
in>, was yerj danjgrojis. , ,. t s:i ?• 3 - :o 8iV ,. , • ,,• , ^ 

are these persons here cond^n^b^a^^l^w^ 

oftwoDar^^^w^,*^^^^^^^^ bflfi m^ v., 

& T^ 1 SM*;ta>$ %jA88&^.fflB4»^#^iiq ».: j' lor 
J. J$s lpye'of praise seematp b«-a«ui^ to, Ufe*nd v 

tvpart of self-love. We love ourselves; we desire 

therefore flat others sfiotfd' esteerti^us, ^vM? think 

and speak well of ui: wie seem to muldply o'uralves 

by h|v&g>a place in the thoughts of so many persons, 



aB»lp wajwipa aiaonie nwimff QTer ourzorr cnesty, 
tfcea^r M^Wrtvel wi t h hd ao u r after *e are gone 

JterieW-** 5 r'>7*n. -ii-.. n .i ,%v;-:.'.,^^ /•.•:..{■«•.••: o :.••. • .7 

>''fftTtad'ia to uib osh iwo^bfiuToe&andfavourJtet 
tff the go*, ^ho, jl ftou^ -th^ey cottldiiot be preserve^ 
from death, were transformed into flowers, -which a& 

mimy* ^-tk>et^'U%eof Aeliofloars patfiif 

d*flbedNi6^n«e5 ^^ntatftt&eftA by statcid coriU' 
rifl taft r jtlW j- 3:, *:.:.:» y..Vn.-.? .i--; :>-y •-'* 

•Jm&#*flfy^&-tiM& m'rank and abi&V 
tk*, butpeiBoi»oftlltotk)i» tanallyfo^aiidvake 
j/gWa' nam^a Sfrcnaratter, and detire that their 
atigtffioonV a^aiiquaiAtane* ^utt'actount tluoa to 
beja^id thefr Weali^ sKffifl id'HnWo&opauDtt^ 
c*r^^&^£wfc ! fiHn*M^4» frie* aM : 
gteK«o^^^b«e4a«it«fe' :,J3 3W<i m^***^*- 
'-^genendfcre tof^rai^^^ee^iettdstd ^ 
good of society. This passion encouraged m al politic 
naotttjr niw4>B^WIew tire g^eac'ApiW^s add' jitMcyltt 
of useful and CT»mnendaMc v acfe&^ f m -the wbjecf 
and^-ae«igBtrafe/ T^de*^ 
taught men to despise danger, and to expose their ]fcft3r~ 
for the publki- to uhde^ labour and* mgrie, ^ study 
in«esto«tlyv ^ j ael/-tMeavieWel £ te^ p^8i!^eI; ft 
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Jpth made them Mrw of: sarpa^gf<K*0tt*tbt km 
Md tfce.jao&t eminent; Tlieiowrwi fflpctatumJ»d» 

cessarily attended with the tear of disgrace aiutnosi 
Jfthpt; aodtbeiisrrinf didgrac© tetbrwtcameA seme 
jKrsonsifrom base and dbhon^taction^ wljen noottior 
«* woold hoid them, sh&fetfjpoBitteif wes rffiniffirie* 
&r tbat pirpoie. : ;<i 

i " Tijps hath this ptstionpften prove*} advantageous* 
<nrdt society | for it;ha&aiiuTedip«ta do those actkfia 
willingly and cheerfully which are never: <o weftrpafc 
termed when th6y^ariie^omu:(Mttpu}pk&i i ; irlfcrf4ad 
«* influence upda: Aera whai -otlier «m>tir^ Wotsft 
-fate Afled, . wheal there- was no ^anopense to tatfp* 
fHBtod, when their services woi?e v&fpbi with fegratftudft 
The b^oour whichtiien have pomied so eagerly coft 
the pttbhc tittle or nothing, and yet »tath' been mtift 
valued than riches by those who acquired it. A pkrof^ 
a& inscription, a spear s a crown of oak or <tf laurel, a 
atatue, a public coaj^aeydati^i^far sudt recompense* 
mien have affronted dangers, and lost their lives. 'They 
who lore to set things in the tea^ favourable ligftt, 
may compare <hese heroes to the savages? often; men* 
tbnedin books of voyages, who exchange tffceftp a*4 
mom for a few bead* or ribbands, or a bit of a looking- 
gktst. 

Reputation sometimes brings with it several real ad- 
vantages, and is more valuable to u? in the effects which 
it produces than it is in itself . A good character may 
serve to many useful purposes* It m?y raise us up 



JTTSBDRimtnaFITl lit 

fmetitibt k artsy hfApwB . t* ^aptimwfiatr Igr juio M sm y 
for our support in life, it may cotbieouB ;to>do*mk$ 
ttilthQ \inf»fjn1»tc awLAe ^eserving^ by giving us 
tifedit.aad wsgfct ^mongst thcw» with whom We ccou 
«fT9fef -.: onr dxamffle by bdtig.Tjfcjferwid ma^ imiirf 
others to imitate us ; our reputation may bd pct&ablt 
taK>ur pteteritjn * may be Is^h an advantage ftitd 'an 
honour to fifacch to haroe descartded irom t*> and fo? 
Bur saketheytttfeyitiect /with kindness i > t 

t ; )H&D«nay observe farther in behalf of reputation, that 
^teteeinit seems. to argus a good temper and ktant* 
volent disposition towards mankinds We pay raped 
grid oiviky to our feliow-ct«ti^i when twdesi^ i&eir 
approbation^ and take some paSne to atquire and pre- 
serve it, and set some value upon iu It is a sign that 
we honour them, when we v* witting that they should 
honour us. Oft ike contrary, they who slight repu-> 
tation are usually persons who have no desire of e*» 
peUing, no industry, no shaft** and whom k would 
b* to credit to resemble, 

- It must be acknowledged that there have been phi- 
losophers, w«e and virtuous men, recorded in history, 
who have professed a great contempt for the praise and 
good opinion of others. 

Bert ekher then* meaning was, that a man should pen 
list in his duty, and despise the censures of the igno- 
rant and vicious multitude : 

Or by condemning the few of prabe they intended 
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<o condemn an immoderate love of it, and a slavish re* 
gard to if in all our actions : 
: Or they had, amongst many good qualities, a lit* 
tie pride and singularity; they despised too much the 
bulk of mankind, and therefore desired not their ap* 



Or perhaps they expected to be admired on that 
very account, and to find esteem by shunning it j at 
indeed it often happened to them, for Reputation* will 
fy from those who pursue her in an improper manner, 
and will pursue those who seem to fly from he, if they 
deserve her favour: 

Lastly, they owned that although the applause of the 
populace was of no value, yet the approbation of the 
wise and good was a thing desirable. 

These few persons excepted, the rest of the despise!* 
of reputation have been such as had no reputation to 
keep or to lose. 

The Stoics, a very worthy sect, but somewhat rigid 
and morose, refused to give fame and glory a place 
amongst good things* Yet, I think, they did not 
slight the esteem of good men* They were remark* 
able for logical subtilties, and, as it happens to over- 
acute persons, they sometimes made a distinction 
without a difference : but upon this subject they per- 
baps distinguished well enough. They said that there 

* K«} ftiyu pXmta, nw * ftXkrr* hum. 



Were, £W sorts pf reputation c : the first was, Jo be com- 
'taended of many, a' thing of no value ; the second was, 

to be commended by wise i* and jjood men, and thig- 
"was what a wi$e and good man _ might willingly accept 
" -' J Another observation ! not ' to be omitted' is y that m 

ihe Sacred Writings a" good name bqthduring otir lives 



and after death is represented as desirable, and pros 
as a reward. " " 

"God with great goodness aha condescension makes 
tise or various .motives to excite otfr pbedience, suited 



* to the vanotas dispositions ot men. ^ ^ ,.. ._ 

** * Of^ Kese motives' tbVighteousness'the less excellent 





D£il 2& iLVJil 12-k. ~^.- ^v^^..... -^ 

nature between these two sorts of mo* 

al blessings, a motive 

a haye made a mode* 

rate proer&s in goodness,, ; and desire to improve vet 
t'VF bV SUM J^WJ f I An- ./t . t ^-.\ f: - v-r— 1 
further. Temporal blessings, are health, length or days* 

the conveniences of life, liberty, peace, the prosperity 

at our famines j and lastly ftonoar, ..prase, reputation, 

'which' are often proposed in the Scriptures of the Old 

*\>.lt ;'.'}> 1::^ ^rtl" M^i\>:< '• >* -o / . .;, :^ 
c They called the first gloria, ami the second ctarltar. Gloria, 

vrp Seneoi, mulrornm judicjis constat, ekrritas boftorw».~ — [sci 

I 
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Testament, as a reward of well-doing and an encou- 
ragement to it : and our Saviour declares concerning 
the woman who anointed him, that what she had done 
should never be forgotten. Judas Iscariot censured 
her for wasting the ointment, which, said he, might 
have been sold for much and given to the poor. Our 
Lord, who knew the dishonesty of the one and the 
good disposition of the other, immediately took her 
part, and kindly defended the action. " Why trouble 
ye the woman ? She hath wrought a good work upon 
me. For ye have the poor always with you : but me 
ye have not always. Verily I say unto you, Whereso- 
ever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her." Her action discovered a 
generous and a grateful mind ; and therefore our Lord 
gave her a suitable reward, a reward very acceptable 
to persons of such a temper, reputation and praise, an 
honourable mention from his own sacred mouth, which 
should spread itself far and wide, and be transmitted 
down to the^ latest posterity. 

From these observations concerning praise we may 
conclude, that the love of it, . if it be not immoderate, 
and lead us into no faults, is lawful : v for, since this 
love is natural to us ; since the common interest re- 
quires that it should be encouraged, and those nations 
have flourished- most in which praise and honour have 
b$en judiciously bestowed and generally pursued; since^ 
the possession of it may prove beneficial to ourselves 

3 
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and to our friends and to oijr posterity, and hurtful to 
lione ; since a desire to stand fair in the opinion of 
others is a respect and civility paid to our acquaintance,' 
to our fellow-citizens, and to human nature ; since a 
contempt of reputation appears blameable, and often 
proceeds from very bad causes ; since the holy Scrip- 
tures condescend to comply with our inclinations for it, 
and permit us to seek it, and propose it sometimes as 
an incitement to virtue ; since our Lord conferred it as. 
a reward upon a grateful and a generous action; it seems 
to follow that it may be ranked, if not amongst those 
things which strictly and truly deserve to be called good, 
yet, at least, amongst those things which are con- 
venient, which may be in some degree esteemed, with- 
out any disgrace to our reason or injury to our re- 
ligion* 

They therefore may be said to have gone into ex- 
tremes who have called the love of reputation a distem- 
per of the soul, and a weakness which it ought entirely 
to shake off. They had done better, if they had re- 
presented the bad consequences of indulging it too far, 
and the necessity of keeping it in due bounds. 

II. I shall then, secondly, endeavour to show, that 
there is an immoderate love of praise, which on many 
accounts we ought to avoid or restrain. 

The love of reputation is a passion, and as such it 
may be carried to excess ; but of all the passions it is 
perhaps the least apt to mislead us. A desire tp be 

12 
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esteemed by good and worthy pet sons iacites us to imi- 
tate those whose approbation* we seek. The love of 
riches, the love of sensual pleasures, the love of idle* 
aess and of everlasting amusements, the love of arbitrary 
power and domimon,-^these are the inordinate affec- 
tions, and th$$e the objects which reduce men from 
their duty, and frotfl the way to eternal happiness, and 
they lose the race whilst they stoop to gather up theas 
golden apples. 

But we must take care that our love of reputation b* 
discreet and moderate, free from pride, affectation, va- 
nity, forwardness, conceit, envy, detraction, and hy- 
pocrisy. 

. j f We must not love the praise of the world too 
much, because we may not . be able- to acquire it. It 
is one of the temporal rewards of virtue ; it is .there* 
fore* like other recompenses of this kind, not univer- 
sally bestowed upon those who deserve it ; it is usually, 
but not constantly, given to the righteous ; it naturally 
results from a laudable behaviour, but it may by in- 
terposing causes be stopped and prevented. Reputa* 
tion is said to accompany goodness, as its shadow ; 
but the day may be overcast, and the shadow may dis- 
appear. 

Whatsoever is sfc far precarious* that after all our 
endeavours we may never obtain it, should not be per- 
fpitted to possess the best place in our heart. Now 
ajeputatioii is to be ranked amongst tho» precarious 
things ; with many virtues we may live and die almost 
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unknown to the world. We should therefore *et fit 
high value upon the esteem 6f men* we should bereo&t 
tented if they neglect us, \fre should bear withomt tt&* 
easiness those slights which our betters in all age* hav# 
experienced. We should remember that those good 
things alone are to be greatly prized, atid deeervt cm 
sincerest affection, which if we diligently seek we shaH 
certainly find, and which we can never lose except 
by our own perverseness and misbehaviour. Such 
are, for instance, the favour of God, and the apptt* 
bation of our own conscience. As they are infinitely 
superior to reputation, 90 they offer themselves to every 
one, and may be eternally possessed by those who en- 
joy them : they lie oor of the teach of envy and malice^ 
of time and the world; : I . : Ju . . 

"~ £. We should not b^ ovsrfond of praise^ became* 
we may suffer in ow repuktim mdeseriwctty, and 
ought to bear it patiently. It is indeed scarcely po* 
sible that an honest and worthy person should be get 
nerally disliked ; but his good Qualities may beknoutt 
and esteemed by only a few friends, which is not what 
We commonly call reputation, whilst he maybe ex- 
posed to slander, misrepresented by the envious, the 
ignorant, the credulous, the injudicious, the ambitious, 
the selfish, and the censorious. 

3. Praise is often so ill bestowed, that even upon 
Ibid account it is less valuable than it would else be, 
Praise or blame would less please or displease us, if 
we gave ourselves leave and leisure to consider what 
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sort of judges they often are whose good opinion w* 
so passionately desire, and what sort of persons have 
their esteem, , and how usual it is to pay more regard 
to noise than to sense, to fancy than to judgement^ to 
.vivacity than to reason, to boldness than .to modesty, 
and to. satirical and calumniating wit than to candour 
and good-nature. /...:_ 

: 4. Add. ta this, that it is almost. impo^Hefo enjoy 
jreputation in its full extent. .He possesses a>great re* 
putation who is known to many, an^i esteemed by aU 
to whom he is known. Now this is an advantage- s6 
uncommon, that to expect it is folly : and yet this is 
.what every person who is greedy of honour will desire; 
jbut he may know, if betakes the pains to inform him- 
self about it, that if there are many, who speak weU of 
inm, there are those who/despise or cehsufe him ^ and 
as they who covet fappJausei have a 'quick: 6ense and 
jcesentment olcalumay:br .contempt, the Reproaches 
even of a few may giv^him an uneasiness superior to 
the satisfaction which be' finds in the approbation of his 
friends and well- wishers. \ 

6. Reputation may behurtful tatho$& who posses* 
it. . .- " -. ' i / '•♦ • • 

In bad crimes, and. when, they -tfrbo are in high sta- 
tions are greatly corrupted, and. wicked men bear 
rule, it is a dangerous thing f to be beloved by the pub- 
lic; aid. to deserve it, and history will inform ua of 
not a few toho haye suffered upon that accoupt P Even 
in happier ages audi, better ordered gpyeraipeijts, t\V 



\ 
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^ho" remarkably excels in any thing that . is cotrimerf- 
dabie, must expect as much envy as praise. Now 
envy, - hatred, malice are more'active than approbation 
and esteem ; and the most inconsiderable person, wh$ 
Jcould dd lis no service if he were disposed to assist us, 
triay t>6 able to do u$a f mischief. We may beihjured *s 
and hurt by spiteful adversaries, whilst they who favour 
\ife give us nothing besides good words and good wish* 
esj and stand quietly by, and say that it is pity,, and „ 
that we-deserve better titege. 

6. We should not be too fond of reputation, because 
we may not only be disappointed and little esteemed ,- 
but 1 God may permit it in very kindness to iis, and 
' for our benefit, either to chastise us for some faults 
which we have committed, and to mortify in us pride 
&nd vanity, or to keep from us a reward which would 
spoil : our best dispositions. There have been persons* «* 
who have sought reputation by laudable actions, wild 
have obtained it, and by possessing it /have lost ini 
great measure those commendable qualities to which 
they owed it; in th£ place of whifch have succeeded it£ 
tolerable pride, conceit, and insolence; till at last they 
have outlived both their virtue and their character. * \ 
i 7. If by an excessive fondness o'f -reputation w£ 
make it the principle and the end of our actions, it will 
certainly mislead us, and probably give us much un* 
easiness. i .^ . > 

Such a person, when he behaves himself well, doesr 
it only that he mjiy be praised . He acts therefore upbti 
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jaa&n and narrow views, without due regard to tba 
will and approbation of God, or to the beaefit of man** 
kind, or to the decency of virtue, or to hia.pwn.im-' 
provement and future happiness 

He who is guideti by jno better . motives wili at*#au} 
from diose good actions which, conduce no; to his im- 
putation, or may hurt it. There are duti^ vrkfch 
sometimes t&rough the perverseness or ignorance $f 
the public areout of fashion apd product cpftfcempt 
or hatred. He who is greedy of applause will offsft 
aaeglect such duties, and fall into reputable vices ; he 
will aever have the courage and the greatness of, mind 
to pursue what is right through good report and. through 
evil report, '•]■*. 

This was the case in the time of our Saviour, Many 
there were who believed oa him> but because of thq 
Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they shoul4 
£e put out of the synagogue ; for they loved the praise 
pf m^Q;morethan the praise of God. Others ther$ 
Were on whom this passion had still a worse effect, 
jrfiose deplorable condition our Lord represents, ami 
tells them the cause of it in these words : "I know, 
you, that ye have not the love of God in you. . How 
can ye believe, who receive honour one of another, 
and peek n<?t the honour that corned* from God only ?" 
Therefore he declares the loss of credit in a good 
cause to be great gain : " Blessed are ye when mea 
shall revile you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed* 
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feig glad, fox great is your rafrafd in heaveftj for so' 
pdsecuted.theyl the prophets which were before you.'* 

Aie*pessitfe desire of praise, joined as it of ten is to 
a fear of ridicule, or to false notions of honour, hatlr 
done ieconceitabie mischief in the World. It h*th 
kept multitudes from receiving or professing Christ!* 
anity ; wbere other religions prevailed. It hath stirred 
up the ambitious vanity of princes and generate to wage 
unj list ware, and to spread ruin and de&tilation'fer and 
Wide; nor ha ve: there been wanting fools or flatterers 
to cali it valour and hercfem, though it deserves no 
more applause than a pestilence, a famine, a fire, an 
immda&an, and an :eafcthquate; - It h^ath forced tnany 
persois to engage indida^ who though they kneWthaT 
itiwastmot irohftstent withCHritftianity, attdthat *> 
thousand bad conwquaibe& afcteiktted it, yet^^tfe-WeaV 
enoughs sacrifice .all -to '/the ^hseless tyr^ftt called 
Honoiuv It hath been :the f ca,nse why many a yttufig 
persoa hath premndedtobe worie than he r^k% vt-as'; 
hath talked shghtingly of religion, hath grtfWri negligent 
of hisidnty,'andrso bath made an 1 unhappy ptogresfe in' 
all profanen ess and immorality, because he fell into bad 
company* and took hi$ notions of politeness from 1 
them, and feared their contempt, and w*£ desirous to 
past <with them for a man of wit and taste, and freedom 
ef thought. : 

He who hath his reputation principally in view, lies 
pien under temptations to play the hypocrite, and to 
prttend that he possesses every excellence by which he 
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sees, others obtain hcjnou*.' % tbis*vanity fce/mayb© 
induced to undertake things for which he hath no abk 
lines, and to; expose himself to inconveniencies, to shame 
and contempt : . . v. 

: - He indulges a passion : which may destroy his ^eace 
and quiet, and perhaps- treasureth up to himself diaap-* 
ppintnie|}| a*i<J: ungasfoesa:; Praise is to: hm* food -*ahA 
raimenti j^nforiit he must rely upon the' charity q£ 
<tth$r$,; ; He pijts.it; in the pcterer of a ? few, spiteful : or 
^judicious peifcons to deprive Mm. of satisJactiDa, ^tridr 
then nray bSLve leisure to repent ittat herdidnot set hig 
k§art upojx better things, .. -..:..; 
* A violent desire to be obsepred and comn^endedmil. 
4tfwifa$ W his discourse, and: behaviour, and afarakt 
gut iJft liftfe fplUes and* ifrdfccencies which othecs. wHTc 
QOt ^tKip]lin§4 M. overtook and excuse, i 
m , Jfe)Wto-clpves flatteryarimst be veryiortunatel^Vhe 
fujtJ^one to counsel hfrn^andivery pbor if He finds not. 
qn# to dfcjjtfle him.' He willicanfuie his.fovbuiisto his; 
flatterers,'! that is, to those who may be secret enemies.' 
Ijtft cannot be true friends , to him ; he ' will sham ahd» 
i$ar and dislike those from whom he might receive the* 
most benefit; sincerity and plain deali&gwitt be un* 
acceptable;, to him, .reproof will' oifend. him, and: 
good advice, will . be thrpwn* away upon him, t He 
will think and speak ill of those who take no no* 
tice of him; or \frho. are his equals' or superiors in. 
useful qualities or in reputation. The love of. prais^ 
when. it is discreet and moderate, is- always atteiufed. 
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with emulation and ;a strong desire of excelling; and 
$0 lortg as we <:w stop here, there is no harm done td 
ourselves or others; but emulation easily and insensibly 
degenerates into envy and censoriousness. : . 

:• The- wbrtd, ' with all its faults, is seldom so bad as 
to applaud vices; and St. Paul exhorts Christians to 
follow not; only whatsoever things are right, bill iurha^ 
soever things are of good report ; the love of rejHifa* 
tion/ therefore, if 'it-be- not joined to a bad deposi- 
tion, will scarcely '' 6f d&df Jead. u& to immoral ac- 
tions/ Tfitt the things which* the world' \isuallyad- 
mif?es-aBd^pfeiia$ most; : are hptii the things in thei# 
iDwn ri^nra^he^inost : valtiafetef they are those bf*ght 
abflfttes itfld Mi endowment which are : exeri*i$e4 
about temporal objects, which relate 'to 'th* |»^s6ift 
life, and* terinipate*with it/. Commendable as 'tfefef 
are^ thfey are r iiot thelone^Kmg needful', they^hav&'no 
knmedlare'coAniecuoii witty Jieatfen andnha^diifessyli 
is well' if they "be no impedime&t inPthe4#ay to4t. *©ii 
ihe contrary,- christian -virtues are ofett b# itfiore a- 
lent, modest; anil retired nature/- : God aind good 
angels apfffove them, Jbiit the busy wof Jd- overlooks 
them. -Scgthat he who principally affects popular Ap- 
probation, runs some danger of livijig and dyirig-wrfi- 
known to others, and little known to himself, ignorant 
of the state of his soul, and forgetful of the account 
•which he has to irender up to God, , 

From the foregoing remarks we may make this colli 
elusion, that reputation may be numbered amongst tht 
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things which are desirable ami advantageous* We 
may use all lawful means to acquire it, and to secure 
it$ Continuance ; and if we be careful and industrious 
in using the proper means, we have commonly a fair 
prospect of succeeding. The caprice of the great 
suad powerful cannot deprive us of this reward at least* 
They can neither give it, nor take it away ; and it is 
very well for the world that they cannot. The love 
of reputation, when directed by reason, is allowable } 
but reason must govern, sod iio* be governed. Our 
lovp of it must be moderate: we bmst love it as a 
thing which, though pleasant and profitable, is pre- 
carious, attended with some inconveniencies, not easily 
kept, and sometimes undeservedly lost, and lastly of 
HP u&e to us beyond the grave. We, whose conti* 
nuance here is so short, are scarcely bom for this 
world* or for any thing that this world can bestow* 
Our reputation we can enjoy no longer than whilst w4 
live. A reputation after death, if it only begins then, 
is of small value; it is like a favourable wind after a 
shipwrefcfc. When, we go hence? what gopd can aris* 
to our own. persons from it ? Here we must leave it* 
and here it will remain and survive fen: a greater or a 
lesser number of years, as time and chance shall de- 
termine. 

Good actions are a treasure which we can cany 
hence with us. If we are secure of these, it is no mas- 
ter if the world be negligent of us, and we pass our 
days unregarded, and posterity know not that ever we 
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hard a being. Our virtues are immortal, and true ho- 
nour will be their recompense, an honour which we 
shall receive from God, from holy angels, and from 
just men made perfect, and which shall continue to all 
eternity. And this seems to suggest one reason for 
which we should have some taste, and entertain some 
value for reputation here, because reputation may be 
part of our reward hereafter. 



DISSERTATION V. 

ON THE HISTORY AND THE CHARACTER 
OF BALAAM. 



AT VERI FRUSTRA IMPATIENS, ET MENTIS INIQU-ffi, 

LUCTATUR VATES> MAGNUM SI PECTORE POSSIT 

EXCUSSISSE DEUM. TANTO MAGIS ILLE FATIGAT 

OS RABIDUM, FERA CORDA DOMANS, FINGITQUE 
PREMENDO. 



DISSERTATION V. 



ON THE HISTORY AND THE CHARACTER OF 

BALAAM. 



Numb. xxii. 12. , 

And God said unto Balaam, Tkou shalt not go with 
them; thou shalt not curse the people, for they are 
bles&ed. 

" THE history 6f Balaani, recorded by Moses, is ex- 
traordinary in all its parts. It contains difficulties which 
have exercised the abilities and divided the opinions of 
religious inquirers, it hath been matter of cavilling and 
of sport to unbelievers, and it affords moral instruc- 
tion of great importance and of general use* Upph 
these accounts t shall endeavour to explain and vindi- 
cate it, and then to make, such practical inferences from 
it as the matter suggests. 

The first point which offers itself to our considera- 
tion is, Hotir came Moses to the knowledge of alt 
these transactions ? 1 answer, that as there is no inti- 
mation given, so there is no reason to imagine, that 
lie had his knowledge by revelation. ' He had it then 
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by information, which he might easily obtain concern- 
ing an event in his own time, and in the neighbour- 
hood. Balaam himself must have related to the Mo- 
abites what befel him on his journey ; and when the 
spirit of the Lord was upon him, and he 'delivered his 
prophecies toneerning the people of Israel ami other 
tiations, the Moabites, who stood by, took down his 
discourses, or he himself might afterwards commit 
them to writing ; and so they came into the hands of 
Moses. 

Balaam in his prbpheciefc foretold the fate and for- 
tunes of several nations, and many events which did 
not come to pass till after many ages. His predictions 
have been exactly fulfilled % and this is a sure proof 
that he was a prophet, and that Moses hath given us 
a faithful, account of his prophecies. It serves also to 
confirm the truth of some extraordinary things in th* 
character and the adventures of this , extraordinary 
person. 

Balaam b seems to have been a worshipper of the true 

* Of this the reader will find a satisfactory account in Dr. New- 
tori's learned Dissertation on this subject; p. 114. 

* Josephus, Ant. iv. & and Bernard's octet. Phila, p. 43d. OrK 
gen ad, Num. Homil. 13. &c. 

Josephus, in relating the story of Bfliaani, makes some additions 
,of his own j which is no uncommon way with him. Philo throw* 
in many embellishments and amplifications* but he suppresses the 
circumstance of the speaking ass : 

Jfcspettt tractate ftttacercposflq, reiino/ii. 
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God c : he was a priest and a prophet, and be dwelt 
in Mesopotamia, by the river Euphrates, at a consi- 
derable distance from the Moabites. His reputation 
was great, and extended through* the nations roun<i 
about, and he was thought to have such interest hi 
heaven, that whomsoever he blessed was blessed, • acid 
. whomsoever he cursed was cursed. 

The king of Moab, therefore, terrified at the! ap- 
proach of the Israelites, at the rapidity of their con- 
quests, and at the destruction of the warlike nations 
of the Amorites and of other people, Consulted with, 
his neighbours the Midianites, what they should do for 
their common safety. It was agreed upon that they 
$hould send an embassy to Balaam, and prevail with 
him, by the force of entreaties joined to the stronger 
force of presents, to come and curse the Israelites in a 
religious and a solemn manner. 

It was a general notion that the priests and prophet* ' 
could sometimes by prayers and sacrifices, duly an4 
skilfully applied, obtain such favours from the gQds* 
and that their Imprecations were efficacious. This seems 
to have been a very ancient notion, founded, it may be, 
upon the prayers, benedictions, and imprecations of th« 

* Balaam, says Jerom, ptiraum vir sanctoset propbetetBeu 
pmtea per inobedientiam et desideriom munerum, dum Israel 
fnatedicere cup it, Dwini vocabulo nuncupabatar. See Bernard 
en Josephus, Ant iv. 6. Le Clerc on Nnnib. xxiii. J. xxir. %* aoft 
Whitby on 1 Fet*r kI 1$. who show thai be wat a true prophet vt 
A*Lof4» ••■ .- .• « • • • ,l ' ' * . % 

K2 
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• patriarchs, of men who had the prophetic spirit, and 

foretold the fates of their posterity. 

These methods of applying' to the gods, and of 

execrating and devoting an enemy in time of war, 
. ypere practised by the Romans' 1 afterwards with great 
^tokorak yf , mi doubtless by others. Thus some na- 
: tions, wise enough in many respects, yet thought that 

tfie Deity could be influenced by snch artifices," and 
% brought to hate one people and love another. The 
. Gentiles, bestowing human vices upon their deities, ac- 
^ counted them to be as sordid as themselves, and used 
*' to 6ay, that gifts had a prevailing charm over gods as 

well as over men. " - 

This art of religious execration observed by Rorhe 
: Pagan hatk been kept up by Rome 1 Christian, where 

: *Le Clerc op Num. xxii. 6. and on Genes, xiv., 19; 

. . •T*uffc$ pao-J 'PwjxaiM r&s d&&$ itotirtss xal iraAaia; roiki'rrf 

tws & iffctrrstv xou rov %/Mj(rapgvov, *OS*? ex M toij tvyhw av- 
rat, iff uiro troXXw* dpdvftat. * Has Rcruani arcanas et vetnstas 
., ievotiones ea p aeditas vt ferunt, ut nemo, adversus quern con- 
. ceptaesint, evitare illas queat, nee bene eedant etiam concipien- 
tibus eas. Unde neque qUaiibet de ciussa has, necjue multos irn- 
precari/ Plutarchus Crasso, p. 553. 

f Here is a form of cursing, employed formerly by these spiritual 
lathers against unquiet and untractabte children : 

' Bycpmmaadof the Father* Son, and Holy Ghost, of the blessed 
Mary, mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, of St Michael, John 
Aie Baptist, and- of Peter and Paul, princes of the apostles, of St* 
ite^hen- aid aH the martyrs, of St. Silvestjer and all the confes- 
lets, of S^ Aldegund and all the holy virgin, and of a*i v otigev 
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the holy pontiff and his ecclesiastics denounce the most 
/horrible, infamous, and profane curses against the 

aaints whatsoever, both in beaten and earth; we cnrse and col 
off from the holy mother the Church, him, her, or them that have 
{done so and so] or have known thereof, or have been advising, 
abetting, or assisting therein. Let them be accursed in their 
houses, granaries, beds, fields, lands, ways, country-seats, town, 
and villages. Let them be accursed in the woods, rivers, -and 
churches : accursed in pleadings, trials, contentions, and quarrels t 
accursed in praying, speaking, and in silence : in eating, drink* 
ing, and sleeping: in waking, feeling, walking, standing, ran* 
x»ng, resting, and riding : accursed in hearing, seeing, and tast- 
ing; accursed in all their works. Let this curse smite their hea*V # 
eyes, and their whole bodies, iirom Ahe-crown of their head jto*ii* 
sole of their feet. I conjure thee, Satan, and a]l thy black guard, 
by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that ye do not rest da/ 
or night, till ye have brought them both to temporal and to eternal 
shame, whether it be by causing them to be drowned, hot hanged^ or 
devoured by wild beasts, or torn in pieces by vultures or eagles, $c 
burnt with fire, or murdered by their enemies : make them odious 
to all creatures living : let their -children be orphans, and their 
Wives widows : let no man relieve them from this time forwards, 
nor have any compassion for their fatherless children : and jits? as 
« Lucifer was driven out of heaven, and Adam banished out biM'a* 
xadise, let them also be driven and banished out of this world,*b#f 
ing despoiled. of all their goods and possessions; and let them be 
buried with the burial of an ass : let them partake, of the punish* 
ment of Corah, Dathan, andAbiram, of Judas, of Pontius Pilate, 
and of all that say to the Lord their God, Depart from us, we will 
Jiave no knowledge of thy ways. [At these words the person who 
pronounced the curses extinguished two burning tapers, which lje 
Jjeld in his band&, with the following dreadful expressions :J I ad- 
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: disobedient, against schismatics and heretics, with 

* all the pomp* and grimace of Paganism, and with 
the same efficacy and success. Their Pagan an- 
cestors, to give them their due, were much more 
reasonable petitioners, and only desired that their ene- 

. nries might be conquered ; but these pious Christians s 
-prayed for the eternal damnation of their adversaries, and 
-devoutly hoped that their curses were ratified in heaven 
; and in hell h . 

* . But to return to Balaam : That nothing should de- 
. tain him, the ambassadors brought him presents, and 
.were willing to pay him before hand. Upon which 
*we may observe that the temper of the eastern na- 
tions and of the Greeks was and is, in general, ex- 
tremely mercenary. Ancient writers * show it to have 

jure thee, Satan, and all thy companions, that just as these candles 
awe extinguished in my hands, thou likewise extinguish and take 
irom them the light of their eyes, unless they repent, and make 
entire amends and satisfaction. Amen. Amen." G. Brandt, Hist. 
Gfthe Ref. vol.i. p. 15. 

« The Athenian priesteps seems to have had much better notions 
fcf religion, when, being required to curse Alcibiades, she replied 
that her office was to pray and to bless, and not to curse. Plutarch. 
Ouaest. Rom. p. 271. 

* See also the Annotations to Brandt's Hist. p. J. I would 
hot be understood to mean that such forms of execration are now 
in use 5 nor do I believe that the present bishop of Rome wouhj 
approve them. 
• * Homer's heroes are often sordid and rapacious. 
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taft8*<ra various instances : the Pagan* poets have 
not scrupled to charge the diviners and sooth-sayere 
with avarice and rapaciousnees ; and Balaam's cbarao 
fer is manifestly of this kind, and he stands record^ 
aa a man greedy of lucre. 

Balaam then said to the messengers," Lodge herd 
this night, and I will bring yon word again as the Lord 
shall speak unto me/ 9 ; 

From this it appears that the prophet had been ao* 
customed to revelations, and that he used to receive 
them in visions, or in dreams of the night* The same 
appears, in the sequel of the story, from his going aside 
after the sacrifice, to receive such information as thm 
Lord would please to give him. 

And God (that is, an angel of God,) came to 
Balaam by night, and said, " Thou shalt not go ; thou: 
shalt not curse the people ; for they are blessed. 9 ' 

Then Balaam said to the princes of Bal^k, "Get yog 
Into your land, for the Lord refuseth to give me leave 
to go wkb you." Hitherto he seems to have committed 
no fault. t . 

* To pavriKiv yip rfav fiXipyupov yivp$, 
says Creon to Tiresias, in the Antigone of Sophocles, lGof, and 
CEedif ut «b1W him 

AoXiov, dyvfryv t Sn$ Jv ro~f xeofcci 

CEd,Tyr.3$S. 
To fiavriTtiv kolv cmrippa, tyXortfiov kolxov. 

£w9#es Jjfcg, in Aul $20. 
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$ Balak, bowewr, being very desirous of th&prtphet's 
assistance, would not acquiesce in the first refusal, but 
entertained hopes that he might still prevail with him 
by larger offers and more venerable ambassadors, and 
promised to promote him to very great honour, and to 
do for him whatsoever he should require. 

Balaam answered the messengers, " If Balak would 
give me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go be- 
yond the word of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more." The answer was .wise and religious, and thus 
far the man appears to advantage. 
*. But he was staggered at this second offer, and told die 
messengers, that he would consult the Lord once again. 
This was a wrong step ; for God had told him before 
that he would not suffer him to go and curse the Is* 
raelites, and Balaam knew that God was not fickle and 
inconstant, and he afterwards declared as much: "God 
k not a man, that he should lie ; neither the son of 
man, that he should repent : hath he said, and shall 
he not do it ? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make 
kgood?" 

Here then his corrupted heart got the better of hfe 
reason and his religion. 

And God came to Balaam at night, and said, " If 
the men come to call thee, rise up \ and go with them; 
but yet the word which I shall say unto "thee, that 
thou shalt do." 

1 If foge j sed poterat tutior ewe dorm. 
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:: So he went; "And God's anger was kindled be- 
cause he went, and the angel of the Lord stood in the 
way for an adversary against him/' 
S Various solutions 111 , and not improbable, have been 
offered to reconcile this account, that God should give 
him leave to go, and yet be offended at him because he 
went. But the angel of the Lord said to him after- 
wards, "I went out to withstand thee, because thy way 
is perverse before me." Hence it may be inferred, that 
God was offended at him, not so much for his going, 
as for his going with bad views and for bad purposes. 
He went hoping to receive honours and rewards, and 
to do something to deserve them from the king ; to 
try at least whether he could by any means obtain leave 
from God to prophesy evil against the Israelites, and 
to reverse the declarations which had been solemnly 
made to him, that the people were blessed of God, 
and that, he should not be permitted to curse them. 

In spite of this second reprimand, and of the great 
danger of being struck dead by the angel, which he so 
narrowly escaped, tf hen he met the king of Moab he did 
not act the part of a man of piety and probity, and tell 
him that the attempt was wicked and would be unsuc* 
eesjful, but still left him some hopes. He was re- 
solved at least to testify toBalak his zeal for him, and 

•* * - . 

*»See a pamphlet called ' Th* Case of Abraham, &c.' fit 
answer to Chubb, who might have found himself confuted in it ; 
but be was too illiterate £&d too conceited to t feel jt and to own it. 
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his good will to serve him. He offered up sacrifices to 
God, namely seven bullodks and seven rams, upon 
seven altars, animals which were pure and clean, and 
seven in number, to show perhaps that they were ofc 
fared up to Him who in seven days completed the crtsu 
tion of heaven and earth, and ceased from his work, 
Thus he strove to make God favourable to his request, 
but in vain ; for the prophetic spirit came upon him, and 
compelled him to bless the Israelites, and to denounce 
woes to their adversaries. 

It was the opinion of the Gentiles, that if one victim 
proved faulty, or portended evil, another victim might 
have a more propitious aspect, and be accepted j and 
this notion, doubtless, was encouraged by the whole 
order of soothsayers and sacrifices*, who got the more 
meat by it themselves, and helped their friends the sellers 
of cattle. Balaam here seems to have complied with 
some superstitious notions of this kind, and to gratify 
Balak and bis own ambitious views, he repeated- the 
came . experiment of sacrificing at different places, a 
second time, and a third time, and still with the same 
disappointment. Alnd so they parted equally sorrowful 
and dissatisfied, the kipg at losing his hopes, and the 
prophet at losing his reward. 

Moses reminds the people afterwards of this signal 
favour of God towards them. " The Moabite," says 
he, " hired against thee Balaam the son of Beor, of 

* J* Clerc on Num. **&. 27+ 
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Mesopotamia, to curse thee. Nevertheless the Lord 
thy Cod turned the curse into a biasing unto thee, be* 
t&$e the Lord thy G^>d loved thee/* 

Joshua reminds them also of the same event, speaks 
ing in the person of Go4 : " Balak arose and warred 
against Israel, and sent and caUed Balaam to curs* 
you. But I would not froarkeo unto Balaam, therefore 
he hlessed you .still i so I delivered you out of hi$ 
hand/* 

After Balaam had thus failed in his attempt, he tried 
another and a worse method* He knew what had 
happened to this chosen people of God, who had 
brought them out of JEgypt, and protected .and son* 
ducted them in the wilderness. He knew that they 
were fickle and stubborn, and apt to misbehave them* 
selves. He knew that they were under a particular 
providence, and would be fortunate or unsuccessful, 
happy or miserable, according as their conduct should 
be dutiful or disobedient. He therefore laid a plot as 
artful as it was wicked, he counselled the Midianite? 
io send their. women amongst them, to invite them to 
their religious solemnities, and to try to draw them 
into fornication and idolatry, by which they would 
forfeit the favour of God, and make him their enemy* 
The advice was followed, the experiment was made, 
and succeeded so far that twenty and four thousand 
Israelites were cut off for their iniquity and apostasy. 
Moses hath expressly charged this contrivance upon 
Salaam ; " Behold these (that is, the Midianitish wo- 
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men) caused the children of Israel, through the count- 
sel of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord in 
the matter of Peor, and there was a plague amongst the 
congregation of the Lord." 

And St. John, in the Revelation, refers to this 
transaction, and says that " Balaam taught Balak to 
cast a stumbling-block before the children of Israel, 
to eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit forni- 
cation/* 

To revenge this injury, the Israelites, at the com- 
. mand of God, made war upon the Midianites and 
destroyed them; and having found Balaam among 
them, they put him also to death. And thus the evil 
overtook him of which he seemed to have had a strong 
foreboding, when he cried out, in the midst of his pro- 
phecy, " Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his/* That is, May I be gather- 
ed to my fathers, at my own home, in peace, and in a 
good old age, which is the usual end and reward of the 
righteous. 

And now I proceed to consider the things which 

befel Balaam on his journey, and which must be con- 

. jessed to contain in them no small difficulty. The 

<angel. Q . appears in the way, the prophet sees him not, 

.•The. angel who appeared to Balaam was auVo; o Aoytf, says 
Irena?us, in Fragm. p. 47 1. According to the ancient fathers, the- 
Avyo$ before the incarnation never acted and appeared in his owq 
nariie and- character,, but represented sometimes God the Father* 
aM^totw^s^aiigelofGod. . 
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but the ass sees him, and endeavours to shun him, and 
Jiurts her master; Balaam is angry, and strikes the 
beast ; the beast speaks with a human voice, and rea* 
sons and expostulates with him. 

That God is able to work such a miracle, none but 
an atheist can doubt. That he should have done it 
for a purpose so slender in all appearance, is a sup- 
position which may perplex even a sober and religious 
inquirer, and throw him into a state of doubt and he- 
sitation. The end and design of this miracle, as far as 
we can discern, was to show the mercenary prophet 
that his passions had blinded and stupified him, that 
he had not even the sense and the discernment of a 
brute* and that it would be a dangerous and a vain at- 
tempt for him to pretend to prevaricate, and not to 
say to Balak what God should put in his mouth. This 
might have been accomplished by other methods, and 
the same instruction given to him without changing 
the order of nature in this most strange manner. But 
what follows is still perhaps more wonderful j for the 
prophet, instead of being terrified p beyond measure 

* Josephus therefore adds that Balaam was frightened at the speakv 
ing of the beast— -fOLpcvrroiieva ? airs 8ta rqv rvj$ or? f ojjnjy dv* 
tpuneiytjy Z<ray— — But this is making history. 

In Lucian, Micyllus the cobler curses his cock, aod threatens 
to lcill him, for waking him so early in the morning out of a 
golden dream : but as soon as the cock begins to talk and reason 
yith him* he cries out very properly, € O Jupiter, averttr of por- 
tents, defend me! &c* T & £su rspdm, xal'tipaxXtif tb^jhtam 
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at the voice and reproof of the beast, continues to be 
very angry, and threatens to kill her ; which is down* 
right phreflsy, and the behaviour of a man altogether 
beside himself,and, as such, incabable of correction and 
instruction. 

One solution there is to these difficulties, which if 
it might be admitted would in a great measure remove 
them. I would by no means insist upon it as upon a 
certainty, but yet it may be offered as a conjecture 
not forced, or improbable, or irreligious, or contrary 
to the reverence which is due to the sacred writings. 
It is this : Balaam saw and did these things in a trance 
or vision, in such a vision as other prophets frequently 
had on other occasions. 

. Several considerations may be offered in behalf of 
this interpretation. 

First, it is no new opinion. Maimonides, a learn- 
ed and judicious commentator amongst the Jews, and 

Somninm seu Gallus. The cock in Lucian is supposed to be Py- 
thagoras ixi masquerade, in a state of transmigration. 

€ Minim est prima fronte/ says Le Clerc, ' hominem tanto pro- 
digto territam, loquente asina, non prorsus obmutuisse 5 sdd ita 
respond isse bruto animanti, quasi non turn primum cum eoesget 
qollocutus. Sed aut insaniebat, aut uescio quid de brous sen- 
tfebat/quod scaemus, si haberemus libros, &c. — Fortas&e trans* 
migrationemmentium humanarum in brutorum corpora fieri credt* 
bat, &c/ Ad Num. xxii. This account will by no means removH 
the difficulty; buj more than the Remarks of Dr. Shuekford on tbf 
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sevefaltaf his brethren have adopted it, as also some 
Christian writers 1 , though indeed the stream of in- 
terpreters* runs against us* This may serve to takeoff 
the prejudice of novelty. 

• t Bernard, in his notes on Josephus, insults Maimomdes and 
his followers for taking such liberties. ' Bernard was a learned 
roan $ but his judgement was not always equal to his erudition* 
and he is surely too warm upon this occasion. 

* Haec omnia Maimonides facta putat in visione, Neqne tamen 
flSmilfum portentorum desunt historian Agnus locutus, Bocchdridd 
in Mgypto regnante, apud Eusebium. Bos locutuf apud Livium 
sjepe, et apud Eusebium. Meminere et Plinius, Foiybius, Pla-# 
tarchus.* Grotius ad Num. xxii. 22. Bochart hath collected ex- 
amples of the same kind. Grotius might have added to his list 
Homer's horse Xanthus, and Lucian*s cock. 

Tov V 3.0 0V6 $vyi<piv itpwhpi tenets aloXos 7itiro$ 
nivhi. Il> T.404. 

'The author of the ' The Case of Abraham, &c.' hath proposed 
tfii* solution in a modest aad sensible manner. 

' Cunt dictio sacrae Scripturae sit admodum figurata, styta«$a4 
toiitus, resestjudiciihon exigui in singulis locis distiftguere, qua 
tttitur loquendi forma Spiritus Sanctus, quo genera sermonis* 
Sanctus ^Petrus de Balaami asina verba faciens inquit, Jumefttum 
matron, .humanas voces edens, inhibuit prophetae dementi am. 
Aiunt tamen Hebraei, hoc totum in visione prophetice factum esse; 
nee credunt foedam bestiam e rauco gutture emugiisse voces hu- 
manas 5 ratiocinatam prasterea, et injuriam expostuiass* cum suo* 
domino.— Non memini ego, in historia sacra, ullibi locutas esse 
bestias.* Burnet. Archaed. p. 541. 

8 Amongst these interpreters we find Le Clerc, who on so many 
tfther occasions thinks more freely. If some of my learned friends 
prefer the common opinion, they hare too much candour to tak*. 
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Secondly, this interpretation may be so stated, a* 
not to deny and destroy the historical fact, but only" 
to remove that part and circumstance of it which must 
always appear improbable and liable to exception. For, 
according to this solution, we may admit that an an- 
gel of the Lord did indeed come to oppose Balaam in 
the way, and suffered himself to be seen by the beast, 
but not by the prophet, that the beast was terrified, and 
Balaam smote her, and immediately fell into a trance 
pr ecstasy, and in. that state of vision conversed with 
the beast first, and then with the angel. The angel 
presented these objects -to his imagination as strongly 
as if they had been before his eyfes, so that this was 
still a miraculous or a preternatural, operation. This 
interpretation 1 which I have here proposed is a medium 

it amiss that I dissent, or rather doubt, in a point so ambiguous, 
tod merely speculative. v 

1 Mr. Wasse, in the margin of Le ClercV Commentaries, writes 
thus: 'In a Dissertation printed in Germany, (see Memoirs of 
lit. vol. i. p. 39.) this transaction is pretended to be visionary. Bat 
2 Peter xi. 16. shows it to be real 3 which I wonder that authet 
was not aware of.' 

I have seen that Dissertation, which is a slight and a fantastical 
performance. 

Indeed the principal argument against this interpretation is taken 
from the words of St. Peter—*" following the way of Balaam, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness ; but was rebuked for his ini- 
quity : the dumb ass speaking with man's voice, forbad the mad* 
©ess of the prophet.'* 

But since Balaam related it as a fact, and Moses recorded it as 
Balaam gave it, and other prophets have described their visions) 
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between tte sentiments of those who fake r the 4 afiair ' to. 
have' Been* altogether Jreal, or altogether visionary, and". 
I thitrit it hath some advantages over both. 

Iii order to have an accurate notion of ^projihetic in*" 
spira&on and prophetic actions, it would be 'necessary* 
that i man should be a prophet himself : it is therefore** 
no wonder if We cannot clearly apprehend how the. 
Spirit of the Lord acted upon the prophets : but in the % 
things which wgre keen and done by them, some were^ 
real and some wfere visionary. Thus ftiufch is allowed 
on all hands* 

Mos^s stands distinguished from all the prophets in ? 
this, that he had neither dreams, nor trances, nor vi- 
sions, but conversed with God face to face: 

The other prophets received information and in- 
struction in dreams, or trances and visions. What a 
4ream is, we .all know: a vision is a. kind of waking 
dream, when a man with his eyes open sees not the ob- 
jects which surround him/ but other objects which 
sodie spiritual agent presents to his imagination. 

Prophetic dreams and visions v were so very lively, 

'' «* 

like real facts, and the moral use and application is the same either 
Way, it is no wonder that St. Peter, mentioning the story, did not 
meddle with the distinction between real and visionary transactions, 
which concerned not his purpose in the least. 

*:$ee a Treatise of Smith De^Prophetia et Prophetis, c.v. and 
vi. It is inserted by Le Clerc in his commentary on the prophets- 
Sir Isaac Newton hath an observation, which in the main is very 
just, that the old prophets often taught by actions, and our Savi- 

L 
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and affected the imagination with such force, that the 
prophet himself could not at the time distinguish such 
visions from realities. Something of this kind we ex- 
perience in our dreams and reveries, which, when they 
are lively and active, affect us for the time like reali- 
ties, and the mind is then so occupied with the visio- 
nary object, the imagination is so busy, and the rea- 
soning and reflecting powers are so languid, that we 
consider not the marvellous circumstances and the im- 
possibilities which often attend our dreams, and which 
show us, when we are awake, that they must have 
been dreams. It is therefore no wonder if the prophet 
in a vision w conversed with his beast, and was not 
shocked at its speaking, as he would, if this had been 
real, and he in the condition of a man who is awake, 
and hath all his faculties about him. * 

St. Peter had probably experienced prophetic trances, 
and visions ; and we have an account of 6ne vision 
which was presented to him, in which he beheld 
a sheet descending from heaven, and full of all 

dur, by alluding to such objects as presented themselves. Many 
instances of this I have collected in the Discourses concerning the 
Christian Rel. Diss. vi. But sir Isaac did not consider, and I did 
not then call to mind, that some of those actions mentioned 
'by him were of the imaginary kind, and performed in prophetic 
vision. 

w This is what many a person hath experienced, and hath con* 
versed in dreams with his dog and cat, and imagined 

■ veras audiie et reddere voces. 
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kinds of creatures, clean and unclean. Afterwards h£ 
was imprisoned by Herod, and an angel came and re- 
leased him, and he followed the angel, and, as it is said, 
wist not that it was true which was done by the angel, 
but thought he saw a vision. Here, as he could not 
distinguish reality from vision, it is to be concluded 
that neither could he distinguish vision from reality*. 

St. Paul had visions at various times, and once he 
was taken up into heaven ; but how this was perform- 
ed, whether in prophetic vision, or in reality, and 
whether irrsoul alone, or in soul and body, he seems 
not to have known : M Whether in the body," says he^ 
" I cannot tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth." 

All these things considered, it is no wonder if the 
prophets related their visions in the same manner as if 
they had been real transactions. How then shall we di- 
stinguish the one from the other ? and by what rule 
must we direct our judgement ? The best rule that I 
can discern is this : when 1 the thing said to be done is 
impossible in itself, or not consistent with the divine 
laws, or such as may give needless scandal, or in ap- 
pearance mean and absurd, and exposing the prophet 
to contempt, or contrary to the course of nature, and 
yet not answering any important purpose, or extreme* 
ly grievous to the prophet himself, it is reasonable to 
have recourse to vision, and to suppose that such 
transactions were imaginary : and such a supposal is so 
far from being an unwarrantable liberty,, that it is, on 

L2 
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the contrary, the most respectful manner of treating 
die subject, aiid an endeavour to defend a good cause 
against the cavils of profane men. 

For example : the prophet Hjosea is ordered by the 
Spirit to marry a common prostitute, and accordingly 
he takes her to wife, and has children by her. This 
must have been a very grievous, command to the pro- 
phet, and also a matter of scandal to the nation* The 
^design of this . unsuitable match was neither more nor 
less than to be a figurative aftd typical representation 
to the Jews of God's judgements which would fall 
upon them. There is therefore good reason to ac- 
count it a visionary scene presented to the prophet's 
imagination. 

The- prophet Jeremiah is ordered to buy a girdle, 
and to wear it, then to take a long journey to the 
river Euphrates, and there to dig a hole in the ground, 
and hide it : then, after many days, to go again and 
jdig it up, when it was rotten, mouldy, and quite use- 
less. This was to be an emblem of the corrupted 
.condition of the Jews, andpf their rejection ; and this 
seems to be of the same nature with the action of 
Hosea. 

Again, Jeremiah receives a cup at the hand of God, 
and travels about with it to various and very remote 
lands, and makes the king6, princes, and nobles of 
Judaea, ^Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and twenty other nations, 
drink out of it. He is also sent about in the same 
manner with yokes, which he was to put upon the 
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hecks of many kings. These were designed to be 
figurative representations of the divine judgements 
which would be executed upon those kings and their 
subjects. No reasonable man can believe that these 
actions were really performed : the impossibility of the 
thing stares you in the face ; and therefore these are 
commonly allowed to have been visions, and should 
be a guide to us for the interpretation of other prophe* 
tic actions. 

So also Isaiah is ordered to walk naked and bare- 
foot for three years together, as a type and a sign to 
the ./Egyptians, with whom he did not dwell, and as a 
prediction of their captivity; which may justly be 
ranked amongst prophetic visions, even for the sake 
of the grievous inconveniencies arising from the literal 
sense. 

The prophecies of Ezechiel abound with actions of 
this kind, which must be thus interpreted ; as his eat- 
ing the book which God gave him, his besieging a 
pan-tile, and lying down before it three hundred and 
ninety days on his left side, and forty days on his 
right side, and all that time eating bread that was baked 
with dung. All this was done to foretel the dreadful 
calamities and desolation of Jerusalem, and must have 
'been an imaginary scene, which answered the pro- 
phetic purpose as much as a real one, and wfcs as much 
a prediction of things to come, which was verified by 
the event. 
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Iii the same manner may be understood hisshaviiig* 
his head and beard, and dividing it into three parts, 
some to be burnt, some to be smitten with a knife, 
and some to be cast away ; for Ezechiel was a priest, 
and the shaving himself in this manner seems to have 
been prohibited by the law of Moses. 

Many other instances might be produced from the 
prophetic writings, where the nature of the transaction 
induced the most reasonable and judicious interpreters 
of Scripture to have recourse to the visionary sense and 
to prophetic scenery : whence the conclusion seems to 
follow which we have been aiming at, that the affair of 
Balaam might have been of the same kind, and a mix* 
ture of reality and of vision. 

If a man will allow, and must allow some of these 
prophetic actions to have been visionary, and yet will 
not allow a possibility that the conversation between 
Balaam and his beast might have been of the same 
nature, such a person will hardly be able to give* a 
reason why he admits the one and rejects the other; 

Let us consider the alteration which befel Balaam's 
beast in a philosophical way. ' 

* Absit ut Deus prophetas suos denientlbus aut ebriis similes 
reddat, eosve dementium aut furiosorum in modum se gerere ju- 
beat ! praeterquam quod ultimum illud praeceptum Legi repug- 
nasset. Fuit enim Ezechiel sacerdos maguus, et propterea duo- 
)dus illis praeceptis negativis, de non radendo angulo capitis et an- 
gulo barbae tenebatur. Proinde non nisi in visione prophetica fac- 
tum fuit. Maimonides Moreh Neb. p. ii. c. 46. 
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If you adhere to the letter, you must say that tho 
ass talked, and talked to the purpose, and reasoned* 
She was changed y for a short time into a rational crea- 
ture, and th$n returned back again to her first con* 
ditioa. Is this probable or conceiy^ble ? The defen- 
ders of the literal sense have granted that it is not. The 
a6s, say they, did not know what she uttered, but 
was a passive instrument under the direction of a spi- 
ritual agent. They will not say that it was an evil 
daemon, and introduce Satan into the machinery ; and 
it seemeth beneath , the dignity of a holy aogel to 
enter into a brute, for a purpose which, though kind 
and good, yet might easily have been brought about 
by other methods. We do not find, from one end of 
the Scriptures to the other, that a good angel ever acted 
in a manner so fantastical in all appearance* 

Thus much for the history of Balaam. I must add 
a few words concerning its moral use. It sets before 
us the infatuating power of ambition and covetousness, 
and the folly and danger of setting the affections on 
the transitory objects; of this life, and of sacrificing re. 
ligion and duty to dirty lucre, and to temporal advan* 



. Here is a man who had the honour to be a priest 
and a prophet; who had a great reputation in the 
world ; who probably was not young, and had the less 
reason to be anxious about rewards, honours, and pro* 

y Nunc animal compos ration!?, nuper asella, 
£orsu$ et in speciem feto xevotata priorem. 
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motions ; wha seems tt> have beetf a w<#s£ipper of the 
true God, and not ignorant of the moral dittos, but 
well apprized- of the important truth, that to fcetej* in# 
ilocency and to do the thing thatte right, will brklg '-%, 
man peace at the J£«t, a&d that he *ho would die the 
death, must live the life of the -righteous. 
-• The Devil, in the form of money and preferment, 
cojnes and tempts him, and he is in danger of yielding 
to the importunate seducer* Bat. God hath compas- 
sion on him, and uses all the methods to 1 saVe him 
that are proper to be applied to a free ageiit. He for- 
bids him to go with the messengers, he assures him 
that his designs would not prosper; he sends an^angel 
to meet him and to terrify him in the way; he coin- 
pels him, instead of uttering corses, to ptonouncebless* 
ings upon the Israelites, and to foretel the prosperity 
of that people and the destruction of their adversaries, 
in such expressions as plainly kfcowied at the same time 
that happiness: was ! the reward ofpifety a&d obedience, 
and that wickedness br»ught ( off tni&ry and emted in 
rx&n* But all these - kind wastokigs j. 'fed : fcoireciifcns 
were lost upon tht prophet: : v^e^ at .Ms^cJisrfp^ofet^ 
ment, blinded by his passions, and deaf to the cBVihe 
admonition's, he hardens himself still tftofej tfllat last 
he acts the part, of the Devil, ta&tay* prajeift 6&&* 
ducing the Israelites from their allegiance to God v and 
tbeq, instead of going horrid, be feiters amongst tlfe cfe- 
voted nations till destruction overtakes bin** / : 
The world abounds with peiBOns> who, likri Balaam, 



ite sfowsfe tocbv*e*ousnes& and dqibitibn, and who re- 
sfcmtyte him more or fess, according as f heee predomi- 
Qaiff'vicesarekihecked and counterbalanced more or less 
by religion* aftd eofwefeneer. 

-> Sortie of them are qti&e esttatiged from virtue,^ have 
rfisrriigsed all sham£ and reraorte, aft moral sense arid 
dtecertimeat, and judged good and evil by arithmetical 
rules of gate and. logs. 

Others are not so far gone : by the blessing of a 
proper education, and by a serious temper, they are 
confirmed in religious principles ; the fear of God and 
the fear of man restrain them from grosser enormities. 
Amongst these you shall find persons who have learn- 
ing, knowledge, acuteness, dexterity, and industry. 
Bat the love of money and of power lies lurking at the 
heart, and betrays itself from time to time in actions 
suitable to such mean motives and miserable views. 
In manyjinstances they are able to practise what is bare- 
ly honest, but never can they do what is truly great. 

The worst of all is, that these evil dispositions are 
seldom corrected, but length of time, which weakens 
the bodily powers, rather inflames than lessens the dis- 
tempers of the soul. The man grows old, and his ir- 
regular passions remain young and lively ; and this is 
most remarkably the case of avarice and rapaciousness, 
which survive the strength of the body and the abilities 
of the mind, subject to no decay, and cursed z with im- 
mortality. 

z ___ Curae non ipsa in morte relinquunt 



DISSERTATION VI. 

. .7 

ON THE STATE OF THE DEAD, AS DESCRIBED B^ 
HOMER AND VIRGIL. •" 



HERODOTUS salth of Homer and H?siod, that 
they were the first who made a Theogony for the 
Greeks, that is, .who collected and drew it lip into a^ 
kind of system: Ovtoi §£ si<ri ot 7!oiyr C sV7$g B oyoyirg 
*EAAif<r/, tcccI to7<ti Bso7(ri Tag lirwopi&g ^ovregy. kou 
Tiu.ig T€ kocI T£%wg ^ishovTsg, kocI si oecc 0CV7WX (rrjfjiyjr 
vuvTzg. 6 Illi fuere qui Graecis Theogoniam fecerunt', 
deisque et cognomina dederunt, honoresque et arti- 
ficia separaverunt, et figuras eorum desigiiaverunt/ 
U. 53. 

To suppose Homer to have been the author of the 
Theology and Mythology contained in his poems, 
would be as unreasonable as to imagine that he first 
taught the Greeks to read and to write. » As he lived 
in no barbarous age or country, but when the Greek 
language was polished and copious, if he had been the 
first inventor and spreader of the fables which ascribe 
such wild inconsistency, weakness, folly, misery, and 
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wickedness a to the Gods, his works would hardly 
have been received by his contemporaries with favour 
iuid applause. We find that in the following ages, 
when wise men began to reason more upon these sub- 
jects, they censured Homer's theology, as highly in- 
jurious to the Gods, if it were understood in the 
literal sense. But when Homer wrote he had suf- 
ficient excuse and authority for the fables which he 
delivered ; and he introduced into his poems, by way 
of machinery, and with some decorations, theological 
legends contrived in more rude and ignorant times, and 
sanctified by hoary age and venerable tradition. Tra- 
dition had preserved some memory of the things which 
the Gods had done and had suffered when they .were 
men. 

* I do not believe/ says Iphigenia, c that Diana de- 
fights in human victims/ 

OvUva yip olpcu Scupovcov Uvea xoexdv. 

* Neminem enim Deorum malum esse censeo/ 

Euripides* Iphig. in Taur. 391. 

9 Eyu> $e rs$ $S8$ Ore XeKtp & pj &£(ju$, 
Xrepyeiv yop£ct/, Se tr\i£ r k%&TPrw xspoiv, 
OSr* ijjjfiWa iroiiror', its i?et<rofi&i, 
Ovf£\\ov o*XX« feintorrp ire<pv>tivai. 
Aurai yap 6 Ssif, eiitep* Ir' ovrw* Seis, 
'Oufoof doittoy-ofts Svryvoi Xoyoi. 

•iEschylusalso, in his Prometheus, describes Jupiter just as a 
Jew or a Christian would represent the Devil, as a hater of man* 
kind, and a tyrant void of all gratitude and clemency. 
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* Ego vero Decs neque connubia illegitim* 
. Amare puto, neqae vincula a manibus suspendere : 
Neque dignum hoc Diis judicavi unquana, neque cre- 

dam, 
Alterum alterius dominum fuisse. 
Nam Deus, siquidem revera Deus sit, indiget 
Nullius : Poetarum vero sunt has miserse fabulop/ 

Here. Fun 1341. 

Tsrov, r«V a » f^ovm 
'.EJu^) roye XoiSopyjcrcu 
©esf, l%fl/?a crofia. 

9 Abjice mihi sermonem hunc, ob i quontam convitiari 

Diis odiosa sapientia est/ 

Fmdar, Olymp. ix. 54. 

Whether Homer b looked upon any of these theo- 
logical tales as allegories, in which secret senses were 
couched under a fabulous appearance, I shall not de- 
termine. Thus much is certain, that his scholiasts and 
commentators have ascribed to him many a subtile sense 
which never entered inta his thoughts. Thus, amongst 
the moderns, father Harduin, the father of paradoxes, 
hath proposed a conceit fantastical enough to be his own, 
but yet borrowed partly from others, and telk us, in his 

*' Outers piy Zvvtiijrai 'Qxipitioi %6e\ov oiwoi — Verisimillimuia 
est baec non ab Horaero coniicta, sed ab antiquis fuisse desumta 
philosophise qui eleraentorum mutationes, rerumque naturalium 
formandarum rationem,. sub hujusmodi fabulis soliti sunt do* 
cere. — Strabo : 'Exjuwjfeyo* ok dX'tfing dyacirreiv Koutyv fspatoXoylzv, 
&X 'QMP ix ° v * — To $k vdyra, fXirrew, — af 'O/xr^xcV. Clarke, 
ad II. A. 39$. 
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notes on Pliny, book £. p. 113, 114** thai die island 
Pharos, and all the islands mentioned in the voyage 
. of Ulysses, are the whole habitable earth ; that the 
river Nile, or JEgyptus, is death ; that a day's sailing 
means human life j and that the provision, of water, 
which ships take in, is the portion of care and sorrow 
which befalls us in this world.' All this is delivered 
with that self-confidence and serene complacency which 
the happy author enjoyed, and of which it would have 
been a pity to have deprived him. 

* Pol me occidistis, amic'i, 
Non serv&stis, ait ; cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error/ 

A learned countryman of Harduin's, who far sur- 
passed him in good sense and useful abilities, gave the 
public in his old days an ingenious but a very obscene 
interpretation of the Grotto of the Nymphs in Odyss. 
N. an interpretation which neither suited his years nor 
his character. 

As Homer is a writer of great simplicity, we may 
expect to find in him an account of the popular doc- 
trines of Greece concerning the state of the dead, with 
a few poetical embellishments,; I say, few, because 
the popular and the poetical religion seem in his days 
to have been nearly one and the same. 

I shall therefore collect what may be found on this 
subject in the Ilias and the Odyssea, taking it for grant- 
ed that they are both of his composition. 
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There are some lines in the Odyssea c relating to the 
state of the dead, which are not quite consistent with 
the doctrines contained in the Ilias, and which on this 
and other accounts have been suspected by ancient' 
critics: but the Heathen mythology hangs together 
like a rope of sand, or the dream of a drunkard. 

I have sometimes doubted a little whether the Odys- 
sea were -Homer's, on account of some small difference, 
either real or imaginary, of style and syntax j but 
as antiquity hath generally ascribed both poems to 
him,' I choose to acquiesce in its determination, and 
should scruple to. deprive the venerable father of the 
poets of any part of his property ; 

" neque illi detrahere ausim 
Hcerentes capiti multa cum laude coronas." - 
Pindar says, 

'Eyw $k wAiov* ZXtfOfAcu 
Aiyov 'Qfowhs, vj tdQev, 
• Aid riv dfoeTty ygyecfl* *0pj|coy. 

'Eire) tyc&feviv q\ tforcLva ys ^d^jxvai 
'Xspvov eirssri n* royla ft 
KXhwei irapiyoun piQoif. 
" Ego vero majorem arbitror famam Ulyssis, quam passus fuit, 
propter suavfloquum factam fuisse Homerum. Quandoquidem 
figmentis ejus volucri artificio grave inest quiddam : solertiaque 
ejus decipit seducens fabulis/* Nem. Vii. 29. 

■ ■■<■■ ' ■■ 1 t - — n 

'Av$p£v fWTjr>fpwv— 
u Cyllenius now to Pluto's dreary reign 
Conveys the $ead, a lamentable train/' &c. 

Odyss.O.1. 
M 
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The Odyssea is by no means unworthy of him ; 
and if the Iliasf hath thore dignity, majesty,, cdrrect- 
ness, fire, and spirit, the Odyssea is more diverting 
and amusing, and abounds more with the comic, and 
tess with the tragic. In one point it hath the advantage 
over thellias, that the reader interests himself ilk th* 
fate and fortunes of the hero, and is glad to see Aim 
safe at home, and triumphant over his enemies j foi 
the character of Ulysses, upon the whole, is insinuating, 
amiable, and respectable, and he is represented as a 
prince who evfcr ruled with justice and mercy, and was 
a common father to all his subjects : 

Mijn; Sri irpofipw*, cly&vof, xa) fytiog ifv— 

AoloSv, ot<ri¥ &&&<T8, ir&ryp f oi{ fftiii fyt. . 

" O never, never more let king be just. 
Be mild in pow'r, or faithful to his trust ! 
Since he who like a father held his rein. 
So sooa forgot, wa* jttet and mild in vtftn." 

Odyss. B. 23a Pope's Homer. 

But in the Ilias, the hero is a boisterous, rapacious, 
mercenary, cruel, arid urirderiting brute, and the reader 
pities none of his calamities, and is pleased with none 
of his successes. 

Homer sends Ulysses to the infernal abodes % 

Els '&Udi tijtss *aT &**% titepfep ov sty* 

Odyss. K/4gi. 

He represents this adventure, sometimes as an actual 
descent into Aides, and sometimes as a Next*/*«rai<*j 
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fen evocation of the dead to the confines of the earthly 
regions, and mixes both images together. 

Hv $e #8 trig ^ruXiotg jccctoc ttjv peyJcXvjV 'EXXotSu 
frs(>l \lpLvrp "Aopyov Xtoq KotX^LSyyiv pMTtiov uvtqoVi kocI 
&£pot7r€VTri(>ig t£ ccnpx avlpsg fyvyjxywyoiy Srcug ovo- 
liu$pj*&oi sk tS spy*. 'Evtuv9oc o hofuvog ccpiKopwog, 
toZdfjLSvog, znsjJLoiv o-(pxyix 9 t %su^svog yfiocg, uv&kocXuto 
Xyvx^y qtX^tj tuv -zr&TSpoQV q (piXoo? k<x\ ocvtoo ccTrynot 
tiiwXov, ccfivopov psv kul !h~v a^^/(rS^TiJ<r//^av, (pdey- 
xriKOv Si tcoc) pavrrKQV) koci o-uyysvopevov, V7rsp Zv £$s7to 9 

CCTTrjXXctTTSTO. TSTO JJLOl $9%*7 TO pOLYfCw KCtl v 0^r\^og 

yvXSi 7rpo<r9slgT00 'OJu<r<rs7 tyiv £7r ocvvm o$ov t lKT07ri<roci 
rb %co(>iov TTQiriTixoljg poiX% tys ku9* tipag BxXaTTrjg. 

d " Dicitur et in Italia circa magnam Graeciam, non 
procul a lacu quern Aornon vocant, antrum fuisse fa- 
tidicum, cui homines prseerant, qui ab animarum evo- 
catione, quae ibi peragebatur, nomen habebant. Hue 
qui oriculi caussa venisset, precibus conceptis, caesa 
victima, libaminibusque rite effusis, cujuscumque vellet, 
sive majorum, sive amicorum suorum, umbram ciebat : 
quolfecto, prodibat tenuis anima, nee visu facilis, nee 
cognituj quae tamen et voce praedita esset, et divinandi 
perita; cunique de iis, quae quaerebantur, respondisset, 
statim evanescebat. Hoc oraculum novisse mihi Ho- 
mer us videtur,$uumque eo deduxisseUlyssem, quamvis 

d I found it necessary to mend 'this Latin version in some 
places, ' . 

M 2 
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poetica licentla locum illi extra oceanum nostrum as- 
signarit." Maximus Tyrius, Diss. xiv. 

Strabo says the same, v. p. 374, and Servius, on 
JEvu vi. 107* whose note is very remarkable, and who 
says that they sacrificed human victims on this occasion. 
The state of the dead is thus described by Homer : 
The soul of man, separated from the body, is 
material % or clothed with a material covering and 
vehicle, but of so thin a contexture that it cannot be 
felt or handled ; it resembles a shadow or a dream 

Tp)g 8i {Mi ex. xeifxov, owj glxeXov, ij xoft ivfipuf, 

XUTtTCVt , " ■■ ' ■* 

OtJ yap in <r£pxa,s re xa\ ore* heg ixsrtr, 
'AAAa rol /xev re mvpog Kp&repov pcevos aifopiyffjo 
Aa/xva, littiyLewpdkx Xitfy Xsuk oriadvpuis. 
9vX1 ^> V* r ' oystpos f wtcwsroupivri itetiryreu. 

Odyss. A. 205. 

" Thrice in my arms I strove her shade to bind, 
TTirice through my arms she slipt like empty wind, 
Or dreams, the vain illusions of the mind.— 
No more the substance of the man remains, 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins j 
These the funereal flames in atoms bear," 
To wander with the wind in empty air, 
While the impassive soul reluctant flies, 
Like a vain dream, to these infernal skies.** 

« Hie ancient poets, says Cicero, Ea fieri apud inferos (finxe^ 
runt) qu« sine corporibus nee fieri possent nee intelligi. Ani- 
mos enim per se ipsos viventes non poterant mente complecti : fbr- 
mam aliquam figuraraque quasrebant. Inde Homert tota Nexctta. 
Tusc. Di p. i. 16. 
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It retains the lineaments of the man, and appears in 
the same dress that the man wore in his lifetime. 

*Avfps$ dpytyarot, 0s£porwp.iya rivy* ex orrs ^ m 

Odyss. A./40. et passim. * 
" Ghastly with wounds the forms of warriors slain 
Stalk'd with majestic port, a martial train." 

It retains the passions, affections, sentiments, and 
dispositions that it had in the body. 

Onj f A'dvTOf tyv%y TeXafjuuvidSao 

NiVp*y dfsryxet, xs%oXetf/xc^ elvsxa Wxijf — 

Odyss. A. 542. et passim. 

"' Alone, apart, in discontented mood 
A gloomy shade, the sullen Ajax stood/* 

Though it cannot be handled, rt may be seen and 
heard, and it can converse with other shades and with 
men. 

It may. be raised f with proper sacrifices and evo- 
cations, by the permission of the deities who preside 
over the dead. But it is a dangerous thing to have 
recourse to these methods ; for, if those surly gods 
should be offended, they may send aXJorgon, a formi- 
dable monster, to terrify and perhaps destroy the bold 
adventurer. 

*A\\£ wpty Iff) t&vs* dytlpsro pvpla, vntpwy, , 

Mr) juuh TQpysli)Y xsf aXijv Stivolo tskwfu 
'££ 'Affy; TTeptymv dyav-rj nspTSfttf <a. 

Odyss. A. 633. 

*0dyss.A.21,*cc. 
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" Bat swarms of spectres rose with hideous noise, 
And terror seiz'd ray heart, lest Proserpine 
Should send forth Gorgon's head, a dreadful monster/* 

So in the Persae of JEschylus, Atossa raises the 

ghost of her husband Darius by libations to the earth, 

to the dead, and to the infernal gods, and by invoking 

the Earth, and Mercury, and Pluto, that they would 

permit Darius to ascend ; who says, when he appears* 

ver. 688. 

*Tpus te Spvivsfr iyyvg t?£r9$ ii$* % 
Ka* tyw/aywyots optpidgwrss yooif, 
Ohtp'JZs xa\fir$ p\ if) 5' oux eve%o$ov 
"AX^ujg re itivrws % oj Kara, yhwhf $et) 

"O/AWf f B>uivoi$ iv$warEC<ra$ iyw 
*Hxc*>. 
« Vos autera lamentaminl stantes prope tumulum, 
£t plangentes luctibus animam educentibus, 
Miserabiliter evocatis me, ast exituS haud facilis est r 
Et {nvterea subterranei Dii 

Ad acctpiendura, qiuun ad dimittecdurn sontpromptiores. 
Taraen ego apud illos multom pollens 
Venio.". 

The ghost likes to approach 5 the sacrifice, and 
drink of the blood of the victims. 

It is afraid h of a drawn sword, and will not ap- 
proach the man who thus threatens it 

It glides along like a shadow, and moves or flies 
with the utmost rapidity; and when the man dies, and 

«Odyss. A. * Odyss. A. 146. 
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it departs from the body, it soon gets to the regions of 
the dead. 

'BXirijvQp, ifujf y\6ss iiro (offey yspoevra j 
"Epthjf #e#s IcJy, ij tyw <rvt Y*jt pskaivf ; 

Odyss. A. 50. * 
*' O say what angry power Elpenor led 
To glide in shades, and wander with the dead? 
How could thy soul, by realms and seas disjotn'd, 
Outfly the sail, and leave the lagging wind ?" 

When a man dies, the soul quits the beloved body 
with much reluctance. 

f^jflj f ix pBiectit Trapivy otlSiirSi fictyxii, 
, 4 0y tofftyv yooWa, A<*w oiSfprijra xa) fay, 

ililms. 

" He faints ; the soul unwilling wings ber way, 
(The heauteQUS body left a load of clay) 
Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coast, 
A naked, wand* ring, melancholy ghost/' 

It cannot enter into Aides, till the body be buried, 
or funeral rites have been performed jn honour to it, 
but roves about at the gates, in a restless condition. 

*HA9f r lit) tym narpoxXfys $ti\o7o, 
Udvr avrw pJyeios ** xa) Oj&aara xih* tlxvtd, 
Ka) Qcwyv xa) rola tttpl ^jo}" ffparci fro. 
Jfrnj f £p* vvlp xepaKTfS, xal p.w irpo$ fivQov ft m>° 
Eu&j; , ecu rap spa7o KiXacrpivQf sirXiv ' A^AAf u j 
OJ [Lev [USD gwovros dxySsis, qAAaJtatvoyro; . 
' Qdxre fie, fort rayiS"^ viXasdtSat **/njW. 
T^Xi /xe i"py8<rt,slmxa) t ff&vAa xapoyrwy, 

\l tbink^e comma should be, as I haye placed it, after Starrs 
fu, and not after fan t&yj*** $** Clarke's note. 
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Oa $e jjle itta; [ueyeviou vtfep *ora|&o7« laww 
'A XX* aureus dkakyfjuu dv rJpvtvXl; ilSog tat* 
Kai [Mi So s *f t v %etp o\ofipop,xr i yip er otitis 

NWojowu l£ dticLO, eityv fie ifvpbg XfAappjr*. 

II; ¥.65. 
€t When lo ! the shade, before his closing eyes, 
Of sad Patroclus rose, or seem'd to rise} 
In the same robe he living wore, he came, 
In stature, voice, and pleasing look the same. 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head. 
And sleeps Achilles, thus the phantom said, 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead ? 
Living, I seem'd his dearest, tend'rest care \ 
But now forgot, I wander in the air. 
Let my pale corse the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below. 
Till then the spirit finds no resting-place, 
But here and there tb* unbodied spectres chase 
The vagrant dead about tlje dark abode, 
Forbid tocross th* irremeable flood. 
Now give tby hand ,< for to the further shore 
When once we pass., the soul returns no more. 
When once the last funereal flames ascend, 
No more shall meet Achilles and his friend." 

The account which Homer gives of Hercules, 
amongst the dead, is remarkable. Ulysses converses, 
not with him, but with his image or shade. Odyss. A. 
600. 

Toy Ss pet slar£vor)<ra fHrjv 'Hpcpttysiyv, 
EToojAov a£rb$ 8s [ier diavdrouri &aoT<n 
Tepirerau Iv doA/i;;, xou Zyti xaAAiVpufov'Hpqir, 

" I also beheld Hercules, that is to say, his idolttm \ for him* 
self feasts amongst the immortal gods, and is wedded to fair 
Hebe." 
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But the case of this hero was singular ; he was the 
favourite son of Jupiter, and after his death he was 
deified, and therefore Homer divides him into two 
persons : his soul is a god amongst the gods, and his 
shadow or image dwells in Aides. It doth not appear 
that Homer thought other men to consist like him, of 
Z(rco[xa y a tpi%ty, and an sl'SouXov, but in them the 
ipt%>i and the ulwhov were one and the same. 

This fable of Hercules and his idolum is ridiculed 
by Lucian, Dial. Mort. xvi. It seems to have produced 
another fable of Helena and her image, which is the 
subject of a tragedy of Euripides. 

The shades form themselves into little societies, 
and keep company with their countrymen, friends, and 
acquaintances k . Something of this kind seems to be 
implied in the phrase used in Scripture of the dead 
being " gathered to their fathers." Jacob refused to 
be comforted, and said, " I will go dawn into Hades, 
to my son, mourning," " I shall go to him," says 
David of his dead child, " but he shall not return to 
me." 

The unfortunate Ovid, alluding to these notions, 
and dwelling in exile amongst barbarians, was afraid 
of having his lot and department amongst them in 
another world also, which made hfm earnestly wish 
for annihilation, in these melancholy and pathetic . 
lines : 

* Od/ss. A. 
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" Atque utinam pereant atumas cam corpora nostga, 
ErRigiatque avidos pars mihi nulla rpgos ! 
Nam si morte carens vacuam volat altus in auram 
' Spiritus, et Samii sunt rata dicta senis, 

Inter Sarmaticas Romana vagabitur umbras, 
Perqueferps manes hospita semper erit" 

Tmt,m.ft9. 

This earth which we inhabit is a wide-extended 
plain, all hollow underneath, and there is Aides, or the 
region of the dead : 

(Aides or Hades is properly the name of a person, of 
Pluto, and sis 'A'th is an ellipsis in which oTxqv is un- 
derstood : but it is used also Tor the place, for the infer- 
nal regions, and I take leave to use it so.) 

*E$$ei<rsv P vitevepHsv ava£ kvfyw 'AiScovsvf, 
AbIit&S y sk §pov8 aXro, x&i l&xe. jjltJ olurtpSt 
Taiw dvapprj^eis Uotre^acov ivQarl%flwY, 
Olx/a £1 §vr}ro7<ri xa) cttavdrouri Qavsh) 
^pspfaXe, evpuerfa, rcl re rvyistn d«o* itep. 

II. T. 6l. 
** Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 
Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid bead, 
Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 
And pour in light on Plato's drear abodes, 
Abhorfd by men, and dreadful te'en to gods." 

As deep beneath these mansions as the earth is 
beneath the heavens, lies Tartarus, where Saturn, Iape- 
tas, and other ancient gods are confined, and never see 
the cheerful light of the sun, or feel the refreshing 
breezes of the air. 
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"Evfa pifyeifii ts tribal xa) %dAxw 8%* 
ToWov evepV difew, faw ipwis I r' dfi ymfy* 

11 0. 13. 
" Or far, O far from steep Olympus thrown, 
» Low in the deep Tartarean gulf shall groan, 
With burning chains' fix d to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by bell's inexorable doors j 
As far beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th* ethereal world." 

• • 0$$* u }lb f& vdoLtot, lelpctff Jxij#i 

T&iytf xa* itovrptt, fv % 'lairerif rs Kpiveg *s 

*Hpevoi 9 Sr fit,iyfi$ iftspkrof ijsA^W , 

Tipxwr, 5r ariiwurr $aAi$ $* rs Tdptapos dpflf. 

II. 0.478. 
" Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remotest bound, 
Where on her utmost verge the seas resound ; 
Where curs'd Iapetus and Saturn dwell, 
Fast by the brink, within the steams of hell ; 
JJo sun e'er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No cheerful gales refresh the lazy air." 

"Ore re YLpovov ivpvoira Zevg 

Yodrfi vipfo TtadeiCB xa/ drpvyiroio SaAaerG^. 

•' II. 3. 203. 
f€ What time old Saturn, from Olympus C3st, 
Of upper heav'n to Jove resign 'd the reign, 
Whelm'd under the huge mass of earth and main." 

"Jtypei vvv pfli SfiQfnrov ddcurov Hrvyi$ u$wf, 
JCei/s) Si rji stepy ph &s xfiomirvXvZoreipav, 
Tj S* hrepy a\a pappapiyy fva vwiv otiravres 

1 Homer hath no burning chains. 
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Maptvpoi w<r A hsptt Sbo) Kpivov dpfa liv*f$-~ 
*&$ tyxr* &F dirifyire $*a \evxta\evos 'Hpy, 
*£lfj.vvs f (is Uekevs, S«*V ? Mpqvev itartCLs 
Ts$ vtorapraples, 01 Tiring %et\iorrcu. 

II. S. 271. 

• " Swear then, he said, by those tremendous floods 
That roar thro* hell, and bind th' invoking gods : 
Let the great parent Earth one hand sustain, 
And stretch the other o'er the sacred Main. 
Call the black gods that round Saturnus dwell, 
To hear and witness from the depths of hell. 
The queen assents, and from th' infernal bow'rs 
Invokes the sable subtartarean po w'n, 
And those who rule th' inviolable floods, 
Whom mortals name the dread Titanian gods." 

See also II. 0. 224. 

These Titans are called the parents of gods and 
men, or the most ancient of all gods, in the Hymn to 
Apollo, which is ascribed to Homer* 335, 

Tiiijvis rt $bo) 9 ro) M yflm veusrdwrss 
Tdprapov dp<fl \Uyav, roov e% &vlps$ re, Seoi ft. 

Thence came the proverb, y Ap^ l cciorepQs 'I&zztS, 
Older than Iapetus. 

But man is fond of variety, and the Pagans liked 
young gods and .goddesses better than old ones -, as 
in "the church of Rome the new saints have often sup- 
planted the ancient, and Saint Thomas & Becket hath 
received ten times more compfiments and more presents 
than Saint Thomas called Didymus. 

Ajdoneus or Pluto, and Proserpine are the formi* 
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dable gods who preside and rule over the infernal re* 
gions, and the furies are their ministers of vengeance, 

TSvsxa urn re fiporolo'i $ewv fy^ * dirayrwY. 

II. 1. 158. 
" Pluto, the grizly god, who never spares, 
Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep hell's abodes, 
And mortals hate him, as the worst of gods." 

.... srvyspas $* evsxixXer 'Epiryv$ . 

.... §so) P sreXeiov evapds, 

Zsu$ re xara^ioyios, xou enecuvij Usp<rs<poyfiou 

II. 1. 454. 
" My sire with curses loads my hated head, 
And cries, Ye Furies ! barren be his bed ! 
Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 
And ruthless Proserpine confirmed his vow." 

Kix\y<ncovir 'Aifyv xeu eteurqv HepereQovstaif 
HouSi $6fA€v Sctvarov rys f yepofolris 'Epivvvs 
"ExAygv i£ 'EpsZevrtpiy, aip,El\ix ov $ ro P fy 8 **" 

II. 1. 565. 
" She beat the ground, and cali'd the pow'rs beneath 
On her own son to wreak her brother's death : 
Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round." 

Cerberus guards the place, and is called Pluto's 
dog, II. 0. 368. As to Charon, Homer, I think, 
never once names him. He is often mentioned in the 
Alcestis of Euripides, 252, 361, 439. and in Here. 
Furens, 432. 

They who are punished there, as Tantalus, Tityu;, 
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ffigyphos 10 , are persons who bad be£n guilty of paf- 
tioalar impieties against the gods. Concerning the 
impiety of Sisyphus, see Munker on Hyginus, p. 108, 
for the Dictionaries are very deficient in this article* 
Odyss. A. 573, &c. 

Hence, by way of conjecture and inference, it may 
be supposed that, according to Homer's system, those 
men also should be punished, who dared to burn or 
rob temples, to destroy the images of the gods, to spoil 
pious pilgrims, and those who came with oblations, or 
to insult and misuse the priests. 

There is only one crime specified in Homer for 
which men would be punished hereafter, and that 
crime is perjury, 

xa) dtvirivEpis xa/xoVra^ 

These gods, says a scholiast, are two, Pluto and 

m He was so artful and insinuating, says Theognis, that he pre- 
vailed with Proserpine to let him return to this world again, after 
he was dead: 701. 

OW si <rw<ppo<ruvYjV ph 2%oj* 'VaSa^dvSvs airs, 

HXilovot. f zifoirrf Alo\i$8 SicJpa* 
*Ors xai f£ 'Ai'&w TfQ\vi$piy<riv dvrj\Qe, 

Tleicas Htpetqivip oJ/jm/A/wo-j Acyotf.— 
'AX A* if a. KAKsiiev 2*'<rupo; araAiv yXvflev ypwf* 

Where, since the first syllable of Sisyphus is long in all other 
poets, we should read 

IIA&W & elfeiys JLicvfn AloXifc. 
and 

'AAA' ap% itocxe&tt x£\lY ^Av9e Xirvfctf fyuf. 
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Proserpine : for the poet useth the dual number, tl** 

w<r6o»." II. T. 279. 

" Infernal forles, and Tartarean gods, 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falsely swear.** 

The office : of punishing perjury is given to the 
Furies. 

red) 'Epivvvef, q7& ino youay 

'Avowries rlmivrau, oris x eirlopxov opoovri. 

II. T. 2*8. 

Minos the son of Jupiter sits in Aides, as a judge 
over the dead, who plead their cause before him. 

¥ Bv6 % ytoi M/vcva ZJ©y, &w$ dyXoiov vtiv, 
XpuVfoy vxr/trpov e^pvra, $gjx/r*u©yra yfxusovjy, 
'Haeyoy oi $e py dp<p) &'xa; e'povro &vaxrot, 
f H/avoi, i?&fos$ re x&r evpvffu\U*Aiio$ &2J. 

Odyss. A. &&J. 

" High on a fcrone, rremerideus to behold, 
Stern Minos waves a mace of burnish'd gold ; 
Around ten thousand thousand spectres stand 
Through the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rowls — 

This looks a little as if punishments were allotted, 
not only to the perjured, but to all wicked persons in 
Aides ; yet so important a doctrine deserved to be more 
clearly delivered. 

Aides, or the region of the dead, is represented by 
Homer a$ a gloomy melancholy place n , where there is 
no joy and contentment, and where even the heroes are 

• Tiresias calls it dftptti* y}b}w, Odyss. A. 03* 
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disconsolate and out of humour with their condition* 
Achilles says to Ulysses, 

MiJ fy pot ddvariv ye itapavSa,, Qaihp 'Ofocrrsv. 

*Kv$£l Kap QxXYjpw, uj fj.yj fiioros iro\u$ eh}, 
*H ir&criv vexvecrci xaroL$9ip,evoiviv dvdi<rrstv. 

Odyss. A. 487. 
•* Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vain words, he cried, can ease my doom : 

Bather I choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 

Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead." 

But, considering the disposition and the character 
of Achilles, he could not be happy in a state which de- 
prived him of his usual occupations. Homer, however, 
with much art, contrives to dismiss this hero in better 
temper, and not a little pleased with the account which 
Ulysses gave him of the courage and prosperity of his 
son Neoptolemus. A. 537. 

*Q,S itpdpsv tyvxfi 8s itoSwHsof Alax/Jao 
*oiVa, (taxpdL /3<?aJ(ra t xar a<r<po$e\6v XeifuUva, 
Trfiorivr), 5 oi vliv s<prjv dpiSaiKsrov elveu. 

11 Sic duu : anima autem velocis .ASacidse 
Abiit, magnis passibns gradiens per herbosum pratum, 
Lata, qubd ei dixissem filium ejus egregium esse^* 

Homer wrote before the Greek philosophy was cul- 
tivated ; and we find in his doctrine of the soul no ma- 
taphysical speculations, nothing concerning the imma- 
teriality of the soul, or its praeexistence, or its past eter- 
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liity, or its transmigration, or its being a portion of the 
soul of the world, or of the Deity. 

His notions of the soul seem not to be the result of 
reasonings upon the nature of God or of man ; but 
the remains of an old tradition, delivered down, in alt 
probability, from the beginning of the world, and 
spread through ail nations. The ancient fable, of Pluto, 
as Le Clerc somewhere observes, is a probable proof 
that, before the days of this son of Saturn, it was an 
opinion commonly received, that the souls of men, 
after death, went to subterraneous abodes. 

His description of the dead is so uncomfortable, 
that it was iiot at all calculated to inspire either courage 
or virtue; but rather to make men poltroons and 
knaves. Therefore the learned Greeks and the poets 
in the following times mended that part of his system, 
and gave more encouragement to valour, to probity, 
and to piety °. 

And yet, even in Homer's gloomy system, the souls 
in the state of separation seem in some few respects to 
approach rather nearer to the divinfc nature than they 
did when they inhabited the body. They move with 
the swiftness of a deity, and they subsist and act and 
converse without standing in need of raiment, food, 

° Piety, saith Sophocles, doth not die along with good men, 
but, 

€t Et, sett vivant, seu raoriantur, numquam perit." 

Philoct. 14JJO. 

N 
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4riok» or tfep p. The substance ata? of wl^ich the soul 
is composed seems to be like that of thjegod§, and to 
patftake of immortality. 

: Homer's gods eat. ambrosia and difrfc nectgr j but 
3t seems that they can live without it, for S&wrik and 
the other gods in Tartarus have nothing tp eat or drink, 
and Mara was thirteen months kept in prison and in fet- 
ters by two furious giants, who hardly gave him even 
the jail allowance of bread and water/ 

Yet they can at pleasure assume an htt&an shape 
and body, and then they can eat and drink like human 
creatures, and perform tu dtyooitrtot* 

" And worki of love or enmity futtl." 
So angels also are represented sometimes in the 
Old Testament, as appearing in an human shape, and 
eating and drinking. Genes, xviii, 8. xix, 3. The 
author of the Book of Tobit philosophizes upon, the 
occasion, and makes his angel say ; " All these days I 
did appear unto you ; but I did neither eat nor drink, 
but you did see a vision." 

Hesiod, in those poems of his which are extant, 
is silent about a state of retribution. He, indeed, 
hath a Tartarus wherein the Titans are confined, and 
an Aides, as well as Homer. He also speaks of the 
men of the golden age as of persons who after their 
decease became good daemons, a kind of lesser gods, 
and tutelar deities to men ; and of those of the silver 
age as obtaining some honours likewise after death j 
and of the heroes of the fourth age as being removed, 
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when they left this world, to 'the Fortunate Wands: 
but Tiei never affirms, or even intimates, that he and- 
his cbnteWipotaries had any rewards to expect, or any 
punishments to fear in a future state. *E/}y. 1 21 , &c. * 
i ff Hesiod wrote " The Descent of Theseus to 
Hades," which is ascribed to him by Pa\isanias, JJoeot. 
p; 772, and if that work were ektant, we might per- 
hapsfind something concerning his notions of the state 
of the dead. In all -likelihood they irery much re- 
sembled those of Homer. 

IH Homer we findipunishm^nts expressly threatened* 
only to the perjured, and indirectly to the wicked, and 
rewards promised to none ; unless* perhaps, by way 
of inference, we should allow to his Virtuous shades the 
poor negative rewards of not being tormented with 
Tantalus and Tityus :' -. * 

€t jNon Divos laesi. Non pasce« in cruce coryoi." 

There are no pleasures and no rewards to be found 
in Homer's Aides. 

But Homer's Elysium is no gloomy and melancholy 
place, and must not be confounded with his Aides, 
his c*<r(pohXos Xsipoov, his regions of the dead. It is 
impossible that the Greek Elysium should be a dis- 
agreeable abode. Whence had Virgil his fair ideas of 
Elysium ? He will tell you himself, that he hid them 
from the Greeks. 

" Quamvis Elysios mrretur Grsecia campos." 

Homqr, in his Odyssea,' A. 5th hath described 
N2 
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Elysium accidentally, and en passant, where Proteus 
consulted by Menelaus tells him his fortune, and thus 
concludes : u It is not decreed for you, O Menelaus, 
to end your days and die in Argos ; but the immortal' 
ggds will send you to the extremities of the earth, to 
theElysian fields, where dwells Rhadaimnthus, where 
men live at their ease?, where there is no coarse weather, 
no snow, no showers, but where the soft Zephyrs 
blow from off the ocean, to refresh the inhabitants* 
Thither the gods will send you, because you are the 
husband of Helena, and the soiw&-law of Jupiter." 

* 2o) J' 8 Serfotfov en, horps$e$ J tAsveXas, 
¥ AfY*i & ittfotorw Sweety *ol) irvrpov htmtth. 
'AWoc * hs % Rh&ariw itttiiw xa) ireiparx yanjf 

/Adavoroi *ip4raaw, Ji9i £a,yU$ c Pa}op,av0itf, 
Ty *%p fairy fiioty Ke\n d*9poiitoi<riv 
Ov vifErbf, St dp ^ei[iwy iro\v$, Sri ifor ip<Zpo$ r 
'AkX aisl Ztfipoio kiywievelovratf dr\r&$ 
'Q.XBXVQS dy'tyo-iv, dvatyixjEiv dvQpoiitHS' 
OtiveyS ij(Bi$ 'EAEyijv, xxl <r<piv yaptpos &i$ fori. 

.This is short and sweet, and all that he hath discover- 

»TheEsseiaes, if we may believe Josephus, adopted Homer's- 
account of Elysium, and made that happy region the receptacle of 
the souls of the righteous. B. Jud. il. 12. Concerning the real 
situation of these Fortunate Islands see Plutarch m Sertorius, p. 572. 
Luciao did not forget to give a ludicrous description of Elysium u* 
his True History. 
* Euripides, Helena, 1692. 

KoArcS trXoLvrjry MWXfw hew traps, 
Max-dcw xo.ro Jx&V vrpif kri pipvi&ov. 
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ed to us concerning Elysium ; and from this cuTsory 
account we learn that the Etysiau fields were situated 
beyond the sea, and bounded by the sea, and sepa- 
rated from the earth in tfhkh others dwell. But we ! 
are not told who were the inhabitants of those happy 
regions. OnJy we find that they were men, and riot 
ghosts ; and from Horace we may conjecture that they 
were the men; or the posterity of the men, who flourish- 
ed In the first and golden age of the world, and who 
were separated from the rest of mankind when the 
next age ensued. 

" Jupiter ilia piae secrevit litora genti, 
Ut inquinavit aere tempos aure^m." 

Cann. v. 10. 

According to Hesiod, the inhabitants of this agree- 
able place were the heroes of the fourth age. 

* c Jupiter," says he, " removed them from the rest of 
mankind to the islands of the blessed, where they live 
without care or trouble, near the ocean, and where the 
fertile earth, thrice in the year, produces pleasing fruit* 
for their sustenance." 

Zsvg Kpoyitys 7La.rava<r<rz TtQLTyp k$ Ttsipata ya/ij;.— 
Kou ro) p*h vaitt<riv dbvqUot, $vp*w fp^orrfes 
9 Ev paxoipwv yyo-ouri tap' 9 £lx$av.iy jSajWjo^, 
*Ok£toi*HpwE$- roic-iv [teXiySsa, xapitQv 

Tp\$ Hteo$ SaXXovfa, (fepei &i$wpOf apspx. 

"Epy. 167. 

We may infer from Homer, that an admission into 
those fortunate regions, and a -conversation with those 
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happy men, was the reward neither of valour nor of 
virtue ; but granted to a few special favourites of the 
gods', and to Menelaus, only because he had the 
honour to be the husband of Helena, and the son-in- 
law of Jupiter. Jupiter might show him this kindness,, 
in pity to him, and to make him amends far the bad. 
present he had bestowed upon him of his daughter, 
who had plagued him so much with her gallantries, 

Pindar imitates Homer, in his description of Ely- 
sium, or the island of the blessed : but he hath k* 
some points improved and mended Homer's moral and 
religious system, A good man, says Pindar % knoweth 
what will come to pass hereafter ; namely, that the 
souls of the incorrigibly wicked, when they go to the 
infernal regions, must suffer horrible punishments, to 
which they will be condemned by a just, an impartial, 
and an inexorable judge. On the contrary, the good 
will dwell there, with Pluto and Proserpine, free from, 
toil and trouble, in regions where there is a perpetual- 
sunshine and serenity. But they who have passed 
through three transmigrations and trials, both here, 
upon earth, and in the realms below, apd have per- 

r In the Andromache of Euripides, Thetis promises her husband 
Feleus to make him a god, and to show him his son Achilles in 
the happy islands, Cadmus also and Harmonia were to be sent 
thither. Bacch. 1336. 

• Plutarch hath given us some other passages of Pindar, which 
describe the happiness of the good in Aides or Elysium. Consol. 
ad Apoll. p. 120. 
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severed in their good temper and behaviour, will be 
sent to the city of Saturn, to the island of the blessed, 
where Saturn and Rhadamanthus preside, where the 
refreshing breezes blow from off the ocean, and where 
the most beautiful and resplendent flowers adorn the 
fields and the trees, &c. 

El $e fiiv S%€i 

TV, olhv ri fxiAAor, etc. 

Olymp. ii. 102. 

You see here, that the Pythagorean system of trans- 
migration had soon spread itself, and that Pindar made 
some use of it. 

In the Alcestis of Euripides, the Chorus wishes all 
happiness to the deceased lady, in the realms below, 
If any rewards are bestowed there upon the deserv- 
ing, 743. 

Xofipr irpoffwv *e %Hnig # 'Epi^g 
\ 'Atfqs r« &%p*r ,# si $6 ri K&%ei 

TiXbv ssr' &y otitis * rirusv \v&tkyp<? . 
W A$8 vipfa, tfpo<r£$pevoi$. 

"Vale: benevolus vero te subterraneus Merctirius, 
Et Plutd excipiat : si vero et illic 
Plus boQOrwm coxltingit tibnis, bonuto paiiiceps . 

- Plutonts codj^gi assideds." 

TfrhJiiprw ^Of^npog^h (fiumrau kmh2$ &[£<pi<rrsp6if 
%pco[ASWg ro7^ ^ii&fjCd^ij xu\ r«V Ss&G ezwote iodf&Mag 
Trpccrwyoptvoov. 'Hciol$£ Is KaQuputg'Kod >$iu>pi<rp&U)$ 
ntpmw; tfrsfyice rtiit hoytKoov ifora'pot yivyi &$£g 9 slttc 
Skifjiomg trtXXdg Tt^cc&iiinturfpbfoc^slra dvGpto7T# l g m s% 
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9&vtwv. — sx [jlsv dv9poo7rcov slg r,puiag 9 Ik Ss tycocM slg 
SocijAOVocg, a! (SsXTiovsg i&v%al ty,v ^stcc^oXy^ hap- 
£ocv8<riv* fix %s iaifjLovcov oXiyoct jjlsv STt xpcvoo tioTO^oj S/* 
cipsTrjg xoLGapQsivut 7ravToc7roc(ri BeorffTog [tSTS<r%w* — o 
5* *H<r(o$og oi6toci koci Trtpit&otg 7i<rt xpovouv yivscrQec* T*i£ 
^aipoa-t Tag t^Asta^.— • 

" De Grcecis Homerus videtur promiscue deorum 
ac geniorum usus nominibus, ut diis quoque aliquando 
daemonum nomen imposuerit. Hesiodus pure et di- 
stincte primus quatuor genera prseditorum ratione ex- 
posuit : primum deos, deinde genios/ post heroes, 
denique homines, atque ' hinc mutationem instituit 
aurei generis in genios multos ac bonos, semideorum 
autem in heroes. (Alii statuunt) meliores animas 
ex humanis in heroicas, ex heroibus in genios mutari : 
e geniis quasdam paucas, longo tempore virtutis ope 
prorsus purgatas, divinae naturae participes reddi. — 
Hesiodus vero certis temporum conversionibus mortem 
geniislobtingere censet." Plutarch., De Oraq. Def. 
p. 415, et Xy lander, p. 15. To which may be added 
his treatise De Facie in Orbe Luna* p. 943. 

If we consider the doctrines in Homer concerning 
the state of the dead, and compare them with the Old 
Testament, we shall find some resemblance between 
the notions of the ancient Greeks (as also of the 
^Egyptians) and their contemporaries the Hebrews, 
with relation to the evocation of spirits, the art of ma* 
gic and necromancy, .the apparition of ghosts, the 
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gates of Hades, the dark regions of the dead, and the 
shades dwelling together, according to their tribes and 
families. 

The difference is this, that the, Pagans had adopted 
fabulous traditions of the state of separate souls in 
Hades, and the Jews or Hebrews had no express re- 
yelation concerning it, and therefore knew no more of 
it than they could collect from some historical fa#s 
contained in their sacred books, from the nature of 
man, from the perfections of God, from the inequa- 
lities of providence in this life, from promises made to 
the righteous which did not receive their completion in 
this world, &c* 

We may also observe from Homer, that the doc- 
trine of the soul's separate existence, and of a future 
state, is different frdm the doctrine of a just distribu- 
tion of rewards and corrections, and that men might 
entertain the first without the second, or at least with- 
out any rational and consistent notions of a perfectly 
wise and good providence. 

Homer hath not affirmed directly, and in so many 
words, that the soul is immortal ; but this doctrine 
seems manifestly deducible from his system, and con- 
nected with it. 

. Pythagoras, as Maximus Tyrius says, was the first 
assertor of the soul's immortality : and Porphyrius and 
Jerom say the same. Others give it to Pherecydes, or 
to Thales. 
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JlvQjcyopxg Is o Xdjjuog Trpwrog h to~$ "EXXqcr/p 1?Sk» 
fiYp-sv elirilvy or/- avTW 10 jaw cuj^a Ts9y^EToci 9 q 3e 
*J/v%*7 ocvd7TTa<ra olyjr { <rzTa.i tiQccvvjg jcocl uyypoog* xdl yap 
uv&i ocVTVpt* 7r r h yixsiy Sa;£d. 

"Primus vero Pythagoras Samius dicereausus est, 
interiturum esse corpus suum, animam vero mortis im- 
Mtfflem, seniique, evolaturam esse ; priusquam enim 
hue venifet, extitisse olim." Dissertat. xvi. 

It gives us pleasure to trace in this most ancient 
poet the important doctrines of a supreme Gpd, a pro- 
vidence, a free agency in man, supposed to be con- 
sistent wkh fate, or destiny, or prescience, a differencee 
between moral good and evil, inferior gods, or angels 
in the Jewish and Christian system, some favourable 
to men, others malevolent, and the immortality of the 
soul : but it gives us pain to find these notiorts so 
miserably corrupted, that they must have had a very 
weak influence, to excite men to virtue, and to deter 
them from' vice, 

II. 

- Homer having sent: Ulysses to the regions of the 
dead, to raise the ghost of Tiresias, and to consult 
with him how he should settle' his domestic affairs and 
overcome his enemies, Virgil imitates his great master, 
and sends jEneas to the infernal regions on much the 
same errand, to advise with his father Ancbises ; and 
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upon this plan he hath contrived the sixth book, which 
is the most resplendent part of the ^Eneis ; for, if Viit 
gil any where surpasseth Homer, it is here. Here he 
hath taken an opportunity, as. also in the shield of 
iEneas, to compliment Augustus, and other great 
men who adorn the Roman annals. Here he hath- 
also given a more elegant and poetical account of the 
dead, by adopting in some measure the Pythagorean 
and the Platonic philosophy. 

iEneas is described as an accomplished hero, and 
under his character that of Augustus is frequently de- 
lineated, as his fidus Achates represents Mecaenas'. 
This is one reason for which the poets of that age 
extolled the JEneis so much, to make their court to* 
Augustus and his family. This made Ovid say to 
Augustus, 

" Et tamen ille tvjb felix iEneidos auctor 
Contulit in Tyrios arma virumque toros." 

Trist. ii. 533. 

And Virgil, in.his "Dedicatio iEneidos," (if that 
little and elegant poem be his,) represents Gassar a* 
concerned no less than himself in the success of that 
work : 

" Si mihi susceptuna fuerit decurrere munus, 
O Paphon, O sedes quae colis Idalias, &c. 



1 Maecenas was to Augustus, «ays Propertius, ir. 1 . 
" £t surata, et posita pace, fidele caput/' . 
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Adsis, O Cytherea r tuns te Caesar Olympo, 
Et Surrentini litoris ora vocat." 

The resemblance between JEneas and Augustus 
hath been observed by others. I shall only mention 
one oj; two particularities relating to it which have oc- 
curred to me. 

JEneas is represented in Virgil as very handsome, 

and the beauty of his eyes is not forgotten j JEji. ;. 

593. 

" Os humerosque deo similis 5 namque ipsa decoram 
Caesariem natogenetiix, lumenque juventae 
Purpaireum, et laetos oculis adflarat honores." 

This answers, exactly to the person of Augustus : 

"> Forma fuit eximia, et per omnes astatis gradus 

venustissima. vultu tranquillp serenoque— oculos 

habuit claros ac nitidos : quibus etiam existimari vole- 
bat inesse quiddam divini vigoris : gaudebatque, si 
quis sibi acrius contuenti, quasi ad fulgorem solis, vul- 
tum submitteret. — capillum leviter inflexum et suffla- 
vum." Suetonius. 

Virgil hath given offence to every modern reader, 
who is not void of humanity, when he makes his pious 
JEneas seize upon several young prisoners of war, and 
send them to be murdered at the funeral of Pallas, 
TEn. x. 517. xi. 81* It may be said in excuse for 
him, that he follows Homer, who represents his brute, 
Achilles, doing the same thing. But Homer himself 
censures it as an inhuman action : 

• • jcojia Jfi fosi) prforo egy** Biad. *. IfO. 
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Here then Virgil seems to have designed to repre- 
sent, and to excuse, in some measure, Augustus Csesar, 
as only following the example of ancient heroes ; for 
in the civil wars he is said to have been guilty of the 
same barbarity. 

« In splendidissimum quemque captivum, non 

sine verborum contumelia saeviit, &c. Perqsia capta, 
in plurimos animadvertit : orare veniam, vel excusare 
se conantibus una voce occurrens, moriendum esse. 
Scribunt quidam, trecentos ex dedititiis electos, ad aram 
divo Julio exstructam, — hostiarum more mactatos." 
Suetonius. 

So JEn. x. 599. 
" Pluribus oranti JEneas : haud talia dudum 
Dicta dabas. Morere, -et fratrem ne desere frater." 

, Augustus fought his way to empire, and was en- 
gaged in a civil war, which terminated in a general 
peace and tranquillity. .ZEneas is in much the same 
situation, is involved in a kind of civil war, in Italy, 
and fights, against a people, with whom he was enter- 
ing into alliance, atid with whom afterwards he and 
his Trojans were blended and incorporated, and lived 
in peace. 

iEn. xii. 503. 

" Tanton* placuit concurrere mo'.a, 

Jupiter, aeterna gentes in pace futuras !" 

Tacitus, Ann. i. 1 , 2. 

** Augustus — cuncta discordiis civilibus fessa, no- 
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jnine principis sub iraperhim accepit.— -cunctos dulce- 
dbe otii pellexik" 
Suetonius, Aug. 22. 

" Janum Quirinum — terra marique pace parta, ter 
clusit." 

Virgil says of iEneas, i. 267. 
• f Bellum ingens geret Italia, populosque feroces 
Contundet, moresque viris et moenia ponet." 

This suits exactly with Augustus, ,who valued him- 
self particularly upon being the reformer of manners, 
and the repairer and beautifier of Rome, of which you 
may see proofs collected in Bentley's notes on Horace, 
Epist.ii.l. 

" Cam tot sttstineas 

Kes Italas armis tuteris, moribUs ornes, 
Legibus emendea." 

Ovid. Met. xv. 838. 

« . . Legesque feret justissimus auttof : 

Exemploque suo mores regeC 

Every one knoweth that the JEneis was not com- 
pleted to the author's satisfaction, and that he wanted 
much to destroy it. The sixth book is more finished^ 
than some of the rest, and is beautiful in the parts, 
but upon the whole it is obscure, a fault from which 
Virgil is by no means free ; and he who shall try the 
experiment, will find it hard enough to make out of it 
a system tolerably consistent, and to ascertain the*sense 
of the author in some places. ' 
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Here then is a field open -for criticism, and all of 
us' who attempt 1 to explain and illustrate Virgil, "have 
reason to hope that we may make some discoveries* 
and to fear that we may fall into some mistakes ; and 
this should induce us to conjecture with freedom, to 
propose with .diffidence, and to dissent with civility. 
'Ayxdq i 9 Zgie ?j$e $%QToifrt % qpoth old Hesiod. : 

< Virgil .is^*- grtefr borrower, und hath collected 
from ancient poets and philosophers whatsoever suited 
his purpose. As to his mythology, he had a right to 
take it from his predecessors, and is sufficiently justi- 
fied by their authority in the use of poetical fables de- 
livered by tradition, : or of new fictions bearing a due 
resemblance to the ancient ones. His transforming 
the ships of JEneas into sea-nymphs hath been thought 
a fiction too violent and glaringly absurd ; but he had 
sufficient vouchers for such a metamorphosis. The 
Greek poets had represented some ships as living crea- 
tures. The ship Argo was a great talker u , and a pro- 
phetess, vocalis andfatidica, and at last was turned into 
a constellation or a deity. She was made of sacred 
trees, and so were the ships of jEneas. See Apollonius, 
iv. 580. 

m The pretended Orpheus calls her tS\%Xov 'ApycJ, loquacem 
jfrgo. Argonaut. 242. 707 • And she makes a long speech, 
v. 1153. 
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Valerius Flaccus, i. 2. 
" Fatidicamque ratem, Scythici quae Phasidi* ora* 
Ausa sequi, mediosque inter juga concita cursus 
Rumpere, flammifero tandem consedit Olympo.*' 
Manilius, v. 13, 

'* Et ratis heroum, quae nunc qttoqtie navigat astris." 
The Phaeacians, says Alcinous to Ulysses, have no 
pilots, nor have their ships any rudders, like other ves- 
sels. Our ships are endued with sense, and know 
their way to every place in the world, and glide swift 
and invisible through the waters, without fear or 

danger. 

Ewr£ U jxot you&v re re^v, Srjpov re, WAjv re, 
*Q$px ore rf, itspitwri nrvirxipeveu fpear) vys$. . 
Oo yotp $oiiil}xe<r<ri xvGepvyjryjpej eoL<nv 9 
, 9 0u$s n irrfixXf er\ ri r* aXXau vr t es fyednv 

'A AX* ouiroLi "cra.o'i voyparx xa) <ppeva$ dvSpwv 
Kou it&vrwv lectori iroXias xctt triovocs dypsg 
'Avipofaow xa) \cCfc\LOL r<ky}<r$ akog exirepoweriVj 
*Uapi xou vefiXf xsxa,Xv[Lpevar £$s if ore <rfiv 
*Ovri n nyipoLvbrpou erfi $£o$, a$* ditoXMou* 

Odyss.O. 555. 

By the transformation of the ships into sea-deities, 
Virgil would insinuate, I suppose, the great advan- 
tages of cultivating a naval power, such as extended 
commerce, and the dominion of the ocean ; which in 
poetical language is becoming deities of the sea w , &c. 

In favour of this opinion it may be further observed, 
that Augustus owed his empire in a great measure to his 
naval victories. 

* Div. Legat. b. ii. § 4. 
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As to she bleeding myrtles which grew frdih the 
body of Polydorus, J£n. iii., it seems to be a -fable 
hardly worthy of a place in the JEneis j and Ovid did 
well not to insert it in his Metanidrphoses, where he 
follows Virgil, and telates the adventures of JEneas, 
1. xiii. The ancient critics blamed it, as we see hi the 
note of Serviiis, iEn. iii. 46, and I incline to their opi- 
nion, though without censuring those friends of Virgil 
who undertake his defence* 

< In Virgil's Aides there are regards for virtue, and 
punishments for vice j a state of purgation for those 
who are not incorrigible, and most of whom are to 
transmigrate into new bodies, an Elysium for those 
who are eminently good, a Tartarus for those Who are 
very wicked, and a state, not of purgation, but of in- 
troduction, for those who are left for the present* (the 
poet hath not told us how long) to the natural result of 
their separation from the body, and with a continuance 
of the same passions and affections which they had 
upon earth. Amongst these latter are the infants, the 
unjustly condemned, the self-murderers, the lovers, 
and the warriors. None of these, I think, are de- , 
scribed as in purgatory, though some commentators 
have thought so* They are described, for the most 
part, as Homer hath represented his ghosts in Aides ; 
and the Greek poet hath not given us even any hint of 
a purgatory* 

O 
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Of the lovers, for example, the poet saith : 

" Hie quos darus amor crodelitabe peredit, 
Secrett celant calles, et myrtea circum 
Silva tegit. Curs non ipsa in morte relinquunt" 

Here is no purification of the mind ; nor is melan- 
choly a cure for. love, either in the upper or in the 
lower realms. According to an old Greek poet and 
philosopher x , the cure for love in this world, is first, 
fasting 7, secondly time, and thirdly a halter : accord- 
ing to Virgil, in the infernal regions, the purgation of 
irregular passions and bad habits is performed, by air y 
by water, or by fire, 740. 

•' .*. atiae pandontur inanes 

Suspeusae ad ventos. : aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni.** 

" Novem circulis (says Servius) Inferi cincti esse di- 
cuntur, quos nunc exsequitur : nam primum dicit ani- 
mas infantum tenere ; secundum eoruru' qui sibi per 
simplicitatem adesse nequiverunt \ tertium eorum qui 
evitantes asrumnas se necarunt ; quartum eorum qui 

x Crates Thebanus. 

y *Epwrc* itaisi A«p«V* « fe p?» XP***$' 
'Eiv Se tirois py Uvy yj^r^cu 9 Pp*Xfif* 

In Diogenes Laextius-, L vi. p. 356. 

These lines are interpolated in Stobaeus, aad in the Antbologia* 

p. 56, edit. Brod., by some unpoetical man, who either thought 

that/ the last syllable of the word bepoureix was short, or that an 

iambic verse would admit a spondee in the second foot. 
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amaLvefufit \ tfuintum yirorurti fcrtidm esse dicit 3 sex- 
turn nocentes teneftf^ qui puniuntiif si judtcibus ; in 
septimo animse purgantur ; in octavo stint animse ita 
purgatae* tit redeant j in fiortOj ut jant Mm redeant, 
Scilicet campus Elysius." Ad vdrs. 426* 

Thus this anclefit and useful coitiftientaton 

According to Plato, the greater part of human saute 
defend after death to the Acherusian lake, where 
Ihey remain, sdme for a lotiger and some for a tesset 
time j and then are sent into new bodies. — 

When' the shades are carried, each to fh* place 
Where the d&mon conducts thetfy then the good 
and tfte bad take their 4 trial : and they Who have be- 
haved ttietnsdves neither Very well nor very ill* go to 
Acheron, and there undergo purgations.— 

The iricurabty wteked are cast into Tartar Us, whefafc£ 
they never are to be released. They who have beferi 
Wfekedj but n&t to so great a degree, ate also cast into 
Tartarus, and let out, and cast in agfcin j and so on* 
till they have made their peace with those whom they 
had injured.— 

The soals Whiefi h£ve beefr eminently good* when 
they are defeased from thfe Hfe* ascend up to the pure* 
regions of the aSr, tod Wifl never more be reunited to 
a body, but cdntinue iti peacfc and happiness to all 
eternity 2 . 

02 
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This is the doctrine delivered in the Phaedo. 
Virgil's regions of the dead may be thus divided* 
There is : 

1. A state of exclusion, on the borders of the infer- 
nal realms, for the unburied. 

2. A state of introduction, where are placed those 
who had shortened their days, or had not lived out 
their appointed time, according to the common course 
of nature. In this are the apartments of the infants, 
the unjustly condemned, the self-murderers, the lovers, 
and the warriors. 

3. A state of purgatory, which JEneas did not see ; 
nor was it proper that he should enter there to disturb 
the penitents, whilst they were undergoing their purifi- 
cations. Whether this purgatory were in Tartarus or 
not, the poet hath not told us : but it seems to have 
been distinct from it. 

. 4. A state of punishment in Tartarus, which also 
JEneas did not see. 

5. A state of recompense and of happiness in Ely* 
sium. 

In JEn. v. 731, the infernal regions seem to be di- 
vided into Tartarus, Elysium, and a middle state. An- 
chises appears to iEneas by night, and says : 
« ■ ■ Ditis tamen ante 

Infernas accede domos, et Averna per alta 
Congressus pete, nate, meos. Non me impia namque 
Tartara habent, tristesve umirce ; sed amoena piorum 
Concilia, Etysiumque colo." 
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In Masviclus it is, 

" Tartara habent, tristes umbrae 5— ,f 
appositiv}. But I take tristesve to be rather a better 
reading, disjunctive. See Pierius. 

Virgil follows the old poetical fable concerning the 

restless state of the unburied j but he censures it as an 

unjust decree of providence. JEn. vi. 325, &c* 

*' Constitit Anchisa satus, et vestigia pressit ; 

Multa putans, sortemque animo miseratus iniquam." 

The same sort of superstition crept into the Chris- 
tian world concerning the state of unbaptized infants. 
The note of Servius upon this passage is ingenious : 
" Sortem iniquam. Iniqua enim sors est, puniri 
propter alterius negligentiam : nee enim quis culpa, 
sua caret sepulcro. Bene autem animo, quasi re prae- 
saga, ut alibi : Pr&saga mali mens. Ipse eniin iEneas 
insepultus jacebit, ut : Mediaque inhumatus arena : 
periit enim in flumine Numico : unde et Juvenalis : 

« — -et ipse tamen contingens sanguine caslurn, 
Alter aquis, alter flam mis ad sidera missus.*' 

Lucan philosophizes better upon this subject, vii. 
809. 

<* ._ _ Tabesne cadavera solvat, 

An rogus, liaud refert : placido Natura receptat 
Cuncta sinu, finemque sui sibi corpora debent. — 
Libera fortunae mors est : capit omnia; tellus, 
Quae genuit : caelo tegitiir, qui non habet urnam." 

And conformably to this opinion Virgil says, iEn. ii. 

646, 

u Facilis jactura sepulcri," 
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Virgil places Theseus in Tartarus, gnd say? of 
him, 

€t sedet, ^etemumque sodebit." 
' This aione will not perhaps fully prove the eternity 
of punishments m % for both the word &ternus itself is 
sometimes of a lax signification, as every learned jnaij 
knows, and sedet, ptemumque sedebit, may mean j 
there he sits, and' there he will always sit — namely, as 
long as he remains in Tartarus. 

But if to this passage you add the Platonic doctripfi| 
that very wicked spirits were never released from Tar- 
tarus j and the silence of Virgil as to any dismi^sioiji 
from that jail ; and the censure of the Epicureans, who 
objected to religious systems the eternity of punish? 
ments, 

s€ JEternas qponiam pqpnas in morte tUjaendiun y 
and the general doctrine of the mytholpgiatsj and the 
opinion of Servius that Virgil w$s to be takeq. in thi$ 
sense,— we ipay conclude that the punishments in hi$ 
Tartarus were probably eternal. 

But then it must be supposed, on the other hand ? 
that, the rewards in his Elysium were eternal. A re? 
ligious system, consisting of punishmeate which are 
eternal, and of rewards which are only temporary ^, ap- 
pears so very unreasonable, that one would not be easily 
-persuaded to think that Virgil could adopt it, even by 
way of poetic fiction j for it is a more shocking mpn- 
ster than any that he hath stationed at the gates o£ 
hell. 
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There is indeed one passage in Virgil which seems 
to favour this notion, but which may easily be rectified. 

We may suppose that Elysium was the receptacle of 
two sorts of shades, of transmigrating and of untrans- 
migrating souls. 

The shades of accomplished and excellent men, 
after a short purgation, were sent to Elysium, there to 
djurell at large, and to dwell for ever. They were few, 
for so large a territory, and few compared with the souls 
whkh were doomed to transmigration, 743; 

" Quisque suos patimur manes : exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta am tenemug." 
- And 6*73 j 

" Ntdfi. carta domes. Lucia habitamns opacit ," Sec. 

Anchlses says—" teeta arva tenemus." The verb te- 
nere may mean to have the sure and certain possession 
of any thing, and may be elegantly here used, in op- 
position to being inmates only for a time. 

But the shades of those who had been Jess perfect, 
and 'had not behaved so well in this world, had not 
the same privilege. After their long purgations, they 
had their station in a certain part, or in the suburbs of 
Elysium, and they were very numerous, 680 ; 

u At pater Anchises penitus convalle virenti 

Inclusas animas, superumque ad lumen ituras 

Lustrabat." 
And 703 ; 
" Interea videt ^Elneas in valle reducta 

Seclusum nemus, — 

ftunc circum innumerae gentes, pOpulique volabant/* &c?. 
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AjkJ. these, were- 



'f Animae quibus altera fata 
Corpora debentur." 7*3 r 

Here Servius notes : 

" Sciendum, non omnes animas ad corpora revert}. 
Aliquae enim propter vitae merita non redeunt ; aliquae 
xedeunl propter malanx yitam j aliqu& propter fati 
necessitate^." 

This is absurd, and contrary to Virgil's system, and 
to other interpretations which Servius himself hatfi 
given. But it only wants emendation, Tfye.verb 
redeunt is misplaced, and the last aliqua? should be 
reliqu& 9 and then we have good sen^e, and a reason- 
able remark. You are to observe, says Servius, that 
all the shades do not retprn, to dwell again in human 
rbodies : " Aliquae enim propter vita merita non re- 
fjeujit ; aliquae propter malam yitam ; reliqute redeunt 
propter fati necessitatem." For some dp not return, 
because they are top good, an4, are settled in Elysium; 
pthers, because they are too bad, and are cqst intd'Tar- 
tarus ; and the rest return, because the laws of fete 
Jiave so appointed it. 

The soul of every living creature* says Anchises, pro- 
ceeds from the Soul of the world, which is diffused 
through the whole. So it is naturally divine and pure, 
but it contracts some pollution from its union with the 
body, and wants a purgation. 

As to the destination of the souls of brutes, the 
poet declines that point, judging it to be foreign fron\ 
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his purpose. In Georg. iv. 219, he mentions it, as 
the opinion of some of the learned, that every soul of 
man or brute is derived from the Deity, the univer- 
sal Soul, an4, t upon death, immediately returns to it 
again : . 

*' His quidarn signis, atque haec exempla secuti, 
Esse apihus* partem divinae mentis, et haustus 
.^Etherios dixere : Deum namquc ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, caelumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri 
Omnia, nee morti esse locum j sed viva volare 
Siderfe in rmrnerum, atque alto succederecaelo."* 
Human souls then must be purified, v. 739 ; 
" Ergo exercentur prenis. — 
tr— : — - alia? panduntur inanes-r . ; 

jSuspensae ad ventos ; aliis sub gurgite yasto . 

Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quisque.suos patimur manes : exinde per amplum 
Mittimut Elysium, et pauci laeta arva tenemus : 
Donee longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
-5£therium sensum, atque aurai'sirnplicis ignem. 
Has omries, ubi rhille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethaeum ad fluvium Dens evocat agmine magno: 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 
Jtursus et incipiant in corpora_veile reverti." 

Has omnes 9 &c. That is, (says Servius on 74$ 
and 748.) all the purified, souls, without exception, 
and all the inhabitants of Elysium, must return at 
Jast, though latp, to human bodies.. But either Ser- 
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vius contradicts himself, or this is not Servius ; it is 
some other commentator, whose notes are mixed with 
those of Servius. 

Now there is no necessity at all to suppose that has 
omnes refers to the pauci lata arva tenemus, nor uip 
deed doth the construction proceed regularly in that 
manner. A parenthesis will remove the perplexity, and 
solve the difficulty. 

" Ergo exercentur poenis— 

alias panduntur inane*-* 

Infectum eluitur scelus* aut exuritur igtu : 
(Quisquesuos pa timuj manes: exiode per amplura 
Mittimur Elysium, et puuci laeta arva tenemuB.) 
Donee longa dies ■ ■■ - 
Has omnes, ubi mijle rotam volvere per annos — 

And then has omnes hath nothing to do with the 
more excellent souls in Elysium, but refers to the more 
vulgar souls which underwent a long purgation, and 
to the anima quibus altera fato corpora dtBentur, of 
which he had spoken before. 

The parenthesis proposed is necessary, because the 
wprds donee longa dies are plainly connected with 
ergo exercentur pcenis 9 &c, and not at all with pauci 
lata arva tenemus. 

The word donee hath only two senses. First, it 
means quamdiu, as long as: Secondly, quousqiie, 
quoad, usque dum 9 until. Virgil constantly, and in 
seventeen other places, uses donee in the Second 
sense, for until ; and Ruaeus is much mistaken whea 
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lie takes donee, in this passage, to mean quando or 
poslquam. 

Charon is described as carrying over the shades of 
those who were buried j afkd yet Virgil says of him, 

803, 

€€ fit famjgiaea *v$vectat wjwra qymba :" . 

alluding, a3 it should seerji, to the ^Egyptian Charon, 
jyhose office it was to ferry oyer the dead bodies. 

JEneas pacifies Charon, by showing hjrrj the golden 
bough, JEn. yi. 408, 
. Great is the power of gold ; 

* " Aurum per m*dfo$ ire satellites, 

JEt perrumpere* amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmipeo." 

So Horace perhaps would have interpreted tb« 
fable. 

« , illeadmirans yenerabile donutn 

Fatalis virgae, longo post tempore visum, 
Cgeruleam adyertit puppim." 

If forty or fifty years had passed since Charon's 
£yes had been blessed with the sight, that would have 
Sufficiently justified the expression, longo post tempore.. 
But it cannot be collected from poetical records that 
he had seen it so lately ; for Hercutes, Theseus, and 
Pirithous, who took the same journey to Aides before 
iEneas, carried no bough for a passe-par-tout, and 
did not enter in peaceably, but by violence ; and as 
to Orpheus, his persuasive voice and enchanting lyre 
ppened the passage for him. 
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Virgil hath placed in the infernal regions the souk 
of infants* weeping and wailing, 426- ; 

° Continuo audita? voces, vagitus et ingens, 
* Infantumque animae nentes in limine primo j 
Quof dulcis vitae exsortis, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersitacerbo." 

• It is an ingenious conjecture proposed in the Divine 
Legation, that the poet might design to discountenance 
the cursed practice of exposing and murdering infants. 
It might be added, that Virgil had perhaps also in view 
to please Augustus, who was desirous of encouraging 
matrimony and the education of children, and extreme- 
ly intent upon repeopling Italy, which had been ea&- 
hausted by the civil wars, 

" Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus." 

But if these infants were to be left in this lamentable 
state for all eternity, the poet's system would, be hor- 
ribly shocking, and only fit for a supralapsarian pro- 
fessor. How long then were they to weep and wail ? 
Perhaps, as long as they ought to have lived upon 
earth, according to the common course of nature.-— 
After this period we may suppose that they took a 

•The author of The Life of Sethos, in his learned romance, 
supposes these infants to be the children of Egyptian priests, 
who were educated in subterraneous mansions j and the purga- 
tion by fire, air, and water, to be the trials which the initiated 
passed through. 
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small sip of the Lethean water, and were sent into' 
new bodies, 

Plutarch mentions it as an ancient opinion of tjie 
Greeks, that the souls of infants entered immediately 
into a happier and a more divine state. 

Totg yap etVToov wpriQi$ O7ro9cw%<rtv hts %oxg STTiipspx- 
crtvt XT ocAAa opooxri mot avroc oioc stKog V7r$p tfocvovrc*])/ 
iromv t£$ aXX&g. 8 yap (jlststi yr,g fcJeV £ts twv Trspl yip 

CtVTl)7$. «T UVtS b 7T6pl XOc(pUg KOci {JLVyfAOcTa, KOU 7T£0-"- 

&*o~sig vsKpooy (ptXo%wpis<ri kou 7rccpocxccQyivTcu rotg a-oopcc-. 
viVy £ yap ecoa-tv ci vopoi rag TyjXiKUi&g, cvg £% gotiov 
dg ftehriovot K»i Ssioupocv pcipccv cifjLoc xocl %c£pctv jutsSs- 
fqxoTccg. 

c< Suis enim infantibus mortuis neque inferias libantj 
neque aliud quicquam faciunt eorum qua fieri mortuis 
apud alios solent. Neque enim terrae aiit terrestrium 
infantes ullam partem percipiunt, neque circum eorum 
sepulcra et monumenta ac cadaverum expbsitibn&n 
commorantur aut adsident. Nam leges id non per- 
piittunt : quia hoc nefas sit, cum ii in meliorem ac 
diviniorem conditionem simul locumque concesserint.** 
Consol. ad Uxorem, p. 6 1 2. 

Next appear they who had suffered death by an un- 
just sentence, 430 ; 

€€ Hos juxta falso damnati crimine mortis." 

Damnaii mortis, subaudi, supplicio : condemned 

b F. avruiy. ■ i 
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to die : /also crimine, for a crime falsely laid to theif 

charge. It is an ellipsis, like that in Horace J 

« damnatusque longi 

Sisyphus bolides laboris." 

Persons falsely accused, and unjustly sentenced tor 
die, have frequently been public-spirited men, patriots, 
philosophers, and lovers of their country, who were 
oppressed by vile factions and insolent tyrants. It seems 
hard that such persons should not be more decently 
provided for in Virgil's Aides. A conjecture occurred 
to me, which, as it lies within the bounds of probability, * 
shall not be suppressed, but shall take its chance 
amongst those of other interpreters. 

These persons, then, like the infants, the warriors, 
&c. had not lived out the time intended for them c , and 
therefore were left for the present in the state preceding 
that of purification and of recompense. 

But besides this ; it is a notion as old as mankind, 
and spread through all nations, that the ghosts of 
persons unjustly condemned, or basely murdered, 
were permitted to pursue their enemies, and to hauutt 
and torment them, and were not at rest till venge* 
ance was satisfied. You find something of this in 
Genesis iv. 10; 

" The voice of tby brother's blood crieth unto me % 
from the ground." 

c See Mr. Addison's remarks on this subject, in the Tatler, 
No. 152 and 154. 
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Tou find it in Revelat. vi. 9; 

" I saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held* And they cried with a loud voice, 
saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth V* 

So Dido, considering JEneas as her murderer, 
threatens to haunt him, iv. 384 ; 

« ■ sequar arris ignibus absens : 

Et cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus, 
Omnibus umbra locis adero. Dabis, improbe, pcenas/* 

In Horace, Carm. v. 5, the boy says to the witches, 
who intended to murder him ; 

" Diris agam vos : dira detestatio 
Nulla expiatur victima. 
Quin ubi perire jussus expiravero, 

Nocturnus occurram Furor $ 
Petamqae vultus umbra curvis unguibus, 

Quae vis Deorum est Manium, 
Et inquietis assidens prsecordiis 
♦ Pavore somnos auferam." 

Upon this supposition, when revenge had been ex- 
ecuted on the guilty, than these much-injured shades 
were disposed of according to their deserts. 

The supposition that the souls in Aides had liberty. 
thus to return, and to pass and repass, or to send, 
dreams in their own image and likeness., is poetical md 
Virgilian: / • J 
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" Nocte vagae ferimur. • Ndx claasas liberat umbrae, 
Erratet abjecta Cerberus ipse sera. 
Luce jubent leges Letbaea ad stagna reverti." 

Properties, iv. 7. p. 449. where see Broukhusius; as 
also oa i. xix. 10. 
. Tibullus ii. 7; 

" Ne tibi neglect i rnittant nova somnia manes, 
Mcestaque sopitx stet soror ante torum." 

JEn. iv. 351 ; 

." Me patris Anchisae, — quoties astra ignea surgunt, 
Admonet in somnis, et turbida terret imago.'* 

JEn. vi. 695 ; 

« . Tua me, genitor, tua tristis imago, 

Saepius occurrens, haec liraina tendere adegit." 

JEn. v. 99 ; 

tt animamque vocabat 

Anchisae magni, manesque Acheronte remissos.*' 

Where Servius ; 

rc Aut venientes de Acheronte ad banc parentatio- 
nem ; aut certe remissQS Acheronte, qui jam in Ache- 
ronte non essent, post apotheosin factam." 

The first of these interpretations is the more natural 
and probable. 

As, upon the transmigrating system, there was a 
constant demand for separate souls to return into ha-* 
man bodies, it may be supposed that the lovers, the 
suicides, the warriors, &c, were to remain in the 
situation wherein the poet hath placed them, till 
their turn should come to enter, first into a statef 
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of purgation, and then into a state of transmigration: 
iEn.vi. 760; . 

€t We, vides, pura juvenis qui nititor hosta, \ 

Proxima sort$ tenet Juris loca $ primus ad auras 
jEtheriaa Italo comraixtus sanguine surget." 
After the line 

" Hos juxta falso damhati criaiine mortis :" 

Virgil adds 431; 

" Nee vero hce sine sorte datac, sine judice sedes." 

But h<e secies can be referred to nothing that the 
poet hath mentioned ; and I think this conjecture of a 
learned friend to be plausible : 

" Nee vero his sine sorte data?/ sine judice sedes." 
There is nothing in the note of Servhis that for- 
bids this emendation. Suppose that the first copy had 
hissine, and that afterward one s was dropped, it 
would then be hi sine, which might be changed into 
hje, to make it agree with sedes. 

JEneas, when he was conducted through the infer- 
nal regions, beheld the outside of Tartarus, and heard 
the noise within, and saw the formidable guards who 
kept watch at the gate, but was not permitted to en* 
ter in. He received an account of those dreadful man- 
sions from the mouth of the Sibyl, who had been 
there, 559 1 

" Constkit Mneas, strepitumquo exterritus hausit— 
Tunc vates sic orsa loqui : dux inclute Teucrum, 
Nulli fas casto sceleratum ioswtere limen : 
Sed me cum lucis Hecate praefecit avernis, 
Ipsa Peum peenas docuit, perque omnia duxit." etc. 

p ■-■••.• 
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Here Virgil differ* from' H&rfter? for ih HfcfWfr, 
Ulysses sees Tityus, Sisyphus, and Tantfclus suffering 
punishments; but in Virgii, jfEneas is oniy informed 
by the Sibyl how they are punished. 

' Amongst those who suffer in Tartarus, Virgil men- 
tions Theseus and Phlegyas, The place is remarkable 
on several accounts. 617; 

" ■ ... ■ Sedet, arterntrmque sedebit 

Infeltx Theseus : Phlegyasque misemmus omnes 
, Adraonet, et rhagna testatur voce per umbras ; 
Disci^e jfostitiam, moniti, et nan teranere divas." . 
Here Servius notes ; ." Si Phlegyas est nomfaativii* 
singularity hoc dicit : Phlegyas omnes admenet apud 
inferos peenas ferentes. Si autem Phlegyas accusa- 
tions pluralis est, Theseurn omnes Phlegyas admonm* 
tern debemus aecipere/* Ainsworth, in his dictionary, 
speaking of Phlegyas, and sending his reader to Vir- 
gil, as Faber hath done, adds j " Cujus tamen loci 
ambjguas est sensus, potest enim esse accusativus plu~ 
»li3 vocis Phlegysr." And some of Virgil's inter- 
preters have voted for the accusative case. . But the 
other construction is the more natural and. probable. 
Theseus and; Phlegyas seem to be the two persons here" 
described, %nd each hath his proper epithet j Theseus 
is called infelix, and Phlegyas, mhserrimw.. : 

Statics and Vakrws Fla(?cus -ur>derstood Virgil as 1 
do; « .■«■ 

Statius, Thfcb. i/712; ; -'■'•" 

« ,, .Ulfrix tfbi fofVa Megfer^ '\ 

Jejunum Trtfegyamsubter c^'sto j&elrtcfa* * 
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Jpfafto premit oecubitu, dapibusquo profams 
Instinjulat : se<i mista fproem fa^tidia yipcunt" 
Valerius Flaccus, ii. 192 ; 

« Inferni quatis sub nocte barathri 

Adcubat attonifum Phlegyan et Thesea juxta 
Tisipbone, saevasque dajtes, et pocula libat, 
Tormenli genus, et nigris amplectitur hydris.^ 
Homer places Theseus, and # Pirithou$ also, amongst 
the deceased heroes in Aides, but not amongst those 
who were tormented in those regions. In Odyss. Arf 
629, Ulysses wanted much to have a sight of them, 
but dared not stay any longer : 

Kal vi x' sri ipvr&pnf "fav dvspas, $$ 1 8sAoV itsp, 
(Syria, HeipiMv re, Se&v epixvSex rUyoc. 

Let us not conceal the remark of Hereas of Megara, 
who suspected that Pisistratus foisted this line into 
Homer, to please the Athenians. Plutarch in Theseus; 
p. 8, 9. Others may as justly suppose that the 
suspicion of Hereas was groundless. 

Virgil, however, thought fit to put Theseus into 
Tartarus without proper vouchers, and contra opinio* 
tiem, says Servius, ver. 617 j and he places him there, 
hot for injustice to men, but for impiety, and only one 
act pf impjlety, for ^n attempt to carry off Proserpine ; 
as Charon says, ver. 392; 

" Nee vero Alciden me sum laetatus ennteny 
Accepisse keu, nee Thesea Pirithoumque : 
Diis quanquam genki, atque invicti viribus essent. 
Tartareuni kle mafiu custodein in vincla petivk 5 
• Ipshis a solio regis traxitqoe trementem : \ 

Hi dominam Ditis thalamo deducere adorti.*' 
P2 
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Vif-gil being sensible that the punishment of The- 
seus was too severe, as he was an illustrious warrior, 
who did great services to the public, and cleared the 
world of many a villain and many a monster, and had 
a better character than most of the ancient heroes, and 
had divine' honours' and worship paid to him by the 
Athenians, and who was betrayed into the rash at- 
tempt upon Proserpine by too much affection * for his 
beloved friend Pirithous, bestows upon him the com- 
passionate epithet infelix, as justly belonging to one 

f Afar having tried in vain to dissuade him : eTfsiSrj cv^aXsucur 
$X "°* r V ****¥**«*• Isocrates, Helen. Encom. who takes all 
opportunities to extol Theseus as an accomplished hero. 

To ph irpuSrov o <&r}<revg [tereireiQev avrov, atfirpetow r!jg tf^a- 
}>euj$ 9 haryv aVifoav. T« is Ueipifa jSf&fyxeve, cvvrfayxdrlh} &a 
rig Spxas & ®Tt)<rsig pttwyiw rrjg itpifaw xod vip&g xxroLCwrwy 
wWwv Big .rig xa5* &$s riitag, trvvefy foa ryv iriZeioty dfi^Qripeg 
febyvcu, xa< ©ijrirt phSs'spQv &a rqv'HpxxXesg y(ipiv diroXviyveu, 
Tlsipttuv $s &a Tijy dvsGeiav hv 3$s foarcXsTv rifLwplag aiwyits rvy* 
%iv6vroc. Hvioi $s ruJy p.v!iQyp£pwy $x<r\ avj rvy/b i^forBpag ro 
vig-B. 

Id dissuadere initio Theseus, hominemque ab incepto, quod 
impium esset, retrahere. Sed instante Pirithoo vehementius, ille 
juramenti religione coactus, in societatem hanc consensit. Plu- 
tofiiS ergo regiam ingressi, ob impietatem ambo in vincula con- 
jiciuntur, sed Theseus postea, in gratiam Hereulis exsolutus abiifc 
Pirithous vero apud inferos detentus, sempiternas impietatis prcnas 
luit. Quamvis neutrum inde reversum quidam scriptores fabuiarum 
dicant. Diodorus Siculus, 1. iv. p. 205. 

But he had said before that Hercules, e^raz ju,ev dvyyayev bk 
hvpuJv pita. n,siii$a. Theseum e vinculis exemit cum Pirithoo, 
p,232. ' . 
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who deserved a better fete and gentler usage. The 
punishment allotted to Theseus was a state of inacti- 
vity ; he was to sit still, which must have been irk- 
some enough to a sprightly hero ; but it wag far from 
being as bad as the condition of Tityus y Ixion, Sisy* 
phus, and die rest of the criminals in Tartarus ; and 
therefore. Virgil could not with any propriety call him 
fntierrimusi as he must do in the sense 3Pd construe* 
tion which we have rejected, 

A$tp;Phlegyas, he, as Servius informs us, "babuit 
Coronid&n. filiam, quam Apollo vitiavit. Qjiod pater 
dolens, incendit Appllinis templum, et qus' sagittis est 
ad inferos triisus." 

We know very little of the history of Phtegyas*and 
.Virgil might follow ancient accounts, now lost, which 
represented him guilty of injustices and violences, as 
well as of. impiety. So the poet, in his account of 
Eriphyle, seems to allude to some story now sunk in 
oblivion. He places her amongst the lovesick ladies; 
and she had been in love indeed, but it was with a 
diamond necklace, for the sake of which she sold and 
betrayed her husband. Therefore Ruseus supposes 
that her loye was of another sort; " Cum autem in- 
ter amantes a VirgUio statuatur, necesse est earn non 
solo monilis dono, sed stupro fuisse corruptam." But 
.what shall we say of Vtrgii's introducing Caenis amongst 
the disconsolate lovers, for no reason that his commen- 
tators can discern ? 

Without having recourse to this solution, in the case 
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of Phtegy*,* t&r burhing a tempte usay pass in some 
sense fctf att fifct ©f injustice, since the priests and die 
servants of tfei teifcpie must hate been driven out of 
doors, and Ae inhabitants of tfie country put to the *** 
peii3e<rfbrildSflg another* : ' » 

Thlegyas is said to have been the son of Mars> th* 
Sang oftfc^kapith*, atod th* fe&er of Uioh; ft may 
fee sussed thdt he wis ote of those who feared 
neither gods nor men, and that Ms son Ixkm was *&*$ 
iffptiug ***** *&• It liatfcbeefl thoaght aisxvthat the 
PMggy^Jt v<Jry wicked peoptey had then* denomina- 
tion from hiftii, : < f ;: ' '; ' 

According to the account of Servius, Phtegyak &ttn* 
Co have had hard measure, arid ApoHo 'destefved to 
have his timpie fired for ravishing the man^$; daughter. 
But upofc the Pagan system, tnen : were dbliggd to bear 
all sorts of insults and injuria from th^ir mkchievon& 
gods, without pretending t6 take revenge. The poet, 
however, hath not specified: either the crfmee or the 
torments of Phlegyas, but represents him in general as 
unjust and impious and very miserable ; and we must 
take his' ward: far it, , . I i ._. 

The poetical gods are most insolent and unreason- 
able tyrants. Homer's Neptune pursues Ulysses wiA 
implacable malice, only because the herd would not 
jsu0er himself : to be devoured by Polyphemus h , and 

h Euripides hath made this adventure of. Uiysses the subject of 
a play, called Cyptop?, whicfr indeed is, offensive, as it i* obscene, 
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bad p# out the ojeof t^eironst^ who had $* hp-, 
fMtyUefg b$ Nepftpte's chiM j and <SW Jfljces upwerd* 
$4 ye^ea^^af Ae cwppanious of Ul}^$es r -because 
they had made bold to eat some of his cattle, wi^ea 
tb€y r jy^ f *4nd4^ Tb^ reader, 

(l^^^ULgi«e^Q|3^? tp, stepa^idej apd correct^ 
PWWJS? m I^a«w$r4^5a.to tip? stor#; . , \ . ^ . 

ft ya^ x^ver pv*bl$y .kpown by w^WVthe epypfror 
JM^a ffias killed, ; * c fystfljly it wap a, j^jjsstia^" say* 
g^qww." ^ wtf ^mated by <p|^<^gj#w jftt 
dawoyers^f tyr^f? fl ha4 t been ^^t^r^wfi^t 
tidies..; Scarcely cap any one blame ;h^, $ { for tfo- 
sake^f Qqd and of gfligion he perforated $a heroic:^ 
Mtio&" vil SU Apji5¥Jd t ?orti $f dpctrifie this^ that 4 
Christian subject aadjauSoldier might assassinate his ei% 
peror and his general ! 

L^baoius complains bitterly that no search was made 
into ft* and exhorts the emperor Theodosius to re- ' 
venge Julian's death. . He plainly intimates that a 
Christian did the deed, instigated by some of his 
brethren j and it in^iy be conjectured from his way qf 
spring concerning it, that if the ei^peror would havg 
encpppiged an inquiry, there were pagans who would 
have charged it upon the Christians ; whether truly or 
falgely, it is ioipq^sibLe to say : but no notice was 

but hath perhaps rqore of wit, and of what the English call hu* 
mour, than any play of Aristophanes. 
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taken of it, and so it never came to light. See Li- 
banius Orat. de ulciscenda Juliini Nece, and his Pa* 
rental, in Julianum, in Fabricius Bibl. Gr. vii. 145. 
363. 

Libanius must have possessed a consummate impu- 
dence, who could address to a Christian emperor a mere 
panegyric on Paganism, and a lampoon on Christianity j 
for such is his oration. 

There is a passage in it, which, as it stands, is very 
senseless and stupid, and yet may be easily mended. 
It is a wonder that the translator Olearius, and the edi- 
tor Fabricius, * did not perceive and correct it. * c Why 
Should not the immortal gods, w says Libanius, <c be 
grievously offended af us* and punish us for the 
death of Julian, when Apollo could be so angry about 
the daughter of Chryses," &c— isroo pV xuKeTrymv* 
tog roig *Ayjxiolg tS 'Atto Wwvog itot to py ccirobSvoct 
roc XpJ<r*j Tqv Sfvycaspot rov Java, Hroo os BOflNTOS 
rtvuv eivsKx tS f Hx/», w?$ toiocvtoi ceirsihiqa'oti rotg a\» 
2.oig Seols, si py Xct&oi S/wjv. — * 
<c Cum tamen Graccis adeo irasceretur Apollo, quod 
Chrysae filiam non redderet Agamemnon, cumve adeo 
propter (paucos) quosdam vociferatus sit Phoebus, 
ut tanta reliquisDiis quoque fuerit minatus,nisi vindicta 
placetur/ 1 &c. 

The companions of Ulysses ate the oxen of the Sun f 
upon which the god made his complaint to Jupiter j 

ZsS tfafsp, r t ? aAXoi pdxotp6$ $eo) otih lirtzu 
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OT fwff 03s AcrtAW— 

£i £/ /tot « rtVeo-i /Sowv htitm* dpoify, 

4t Jupiter pater, altique Dii iramortales, 

Fac luere socios Laertiadae Ulyssis, " , 

Qui roeas boves occiderunt — 
- • Quod si mihi non luant boum talionem, 

_ Deacendam in Orcum, et inter mortuos lucebo," 

Homer. Qdyss, M. 377". 

Here is the anger, and here are the menaces* Cor- 
rect therefore in Libanius, meo periculo, as the critics. 
say, — Sth S* BQHN taw? sivam. xS f HA/s— . 

" Why should not the gods hate us and punish us 
for the murder of Julian, when Apollo could he so 
angry, because Agamemnon *would not restore to 
Chryses his daughter, and when Sol was so incensed, 
upon account of a few paltry oxen, as to threaten the 
rest of the gods, that if he had not proper satisfaction, 
he would descend into Hades and shine amongst the 
dead?" 

Some transcriber took. (3ouv to be the participle of 
fioczu, and then turned it into fiounog, to make it agree 
with C HA/*. 

. Such is the childish and ridiculous argument of Li- 
banius, to exhort the emperor and the Romans not to 
suffer the murder of Julian to go unrevenged ! 

Olearius translates "HKiog, Phoebus. It should have/ 
been Sol : for Phwbus or Apollo, znd. Sol, seem to be 
two distinct gods in Homer andHesiod, though.after- 
wards they were confounded j and Libaniusin this very 
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passage distinguishes them, sad so do$ Lucbn in Bis 
Accus. in the beginning of that ctiafogtte. The As- 
syrians also accounted them two gods, as you may 
see in Lucian De Dea Syria, 34, 35 ; and they could 
not think them to be one and the same, w fro called 
the planet Mercury* Apolh. Pliny N. £L iu 6. p. 76. 

■"■ i new r&fdrh to Virgil, and to Phlegyas. The speech 
©fPhlegyas, 

a Discite jastitiam, momti, et Hon tetofoire <£«*>'* 
is thus ridiculed, it seems, by the French poet Scar* 

. '' Cette sentence est bonne et belle: 
Maia en Enfer je, quoi sert-elle- V* . 

Th* advice is wise j hut can you tejl . 
"What service it will do in Hell ? 

Virgil here follows Pindar, as Ursintis and others 
have observed, and imitates the bold poet, who make* 
Ixion upon his wheel a preacher of justice and.gratk 
tude. 

'l^ova, <pa^r) reevra, 

Bpotols Xeysiv h ittspizvfi rpo%tp 

Uavra, xv\tv$of&evw, 

Toy tvtpyiray dyotvcu$ df/AkicSu 

9 R**iX*tUvB$ dvs<ricu. Fyth. ii.30. 

* Deorum autem mandatis, Ixioneift aiunt haec mor- 
talibus dicere in celeri rota perpetuo volutatura, ut 
benefectorem benevolis compeftsattonibus escipieates 
temtuerent." 
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: Scarran'sremark tarfqr perhaps p^s off w#H ^riBtigk 
ibria p^ce tf buffoonery ; buttf inteaded fdr 3 serfotib 
argument, is inconclusive, as otter* have observed. I 
account it fobe so, for the Sfalkriviog *gufcfl* <* * I : 
.. 1. It isthe; objection of a marilwh&appitesfcfe oWti 
.Christian nbrioas of hell toi t£*p6etical Ml/'ttiridh h 
ridiculous enough. .»!.-. . '■-*.:. * - . - 

2. Ta prswfc to the damned, says be, fr labour in 
vain. Anjiwhat if it is f It jrygbt be part of hip ptf*ish- 
m^t tae^^hixnself and o^ber% wh^n" ektortaffoas 
were too late. The admonition $* &ra3 h *€**:<& to 
himself and to his comppni^^ ;in flasdry*; few be 
looked upon not so much as an admonipoft fifrantend, 
but as a bitter sarcasm, and reproaching j qjE ^past ini- 

quities. , • ":' v. v , ^ /r: .:.-; 

It is labou* in vain. But in the poetical system, it 
seems to have been the occupation of the danyied to 
labour in Vain, td catch at rn^at and drink tfraf fled from 
them, to fill a leaky vessel with wafer, to rojla stone 
up-hfll that fell down again, &c, '. 

' S. According to flatd, there were stiadesiji Tartarus 
which were Capable of amendment ; and to such Phle* 
gyastaright prove ail useful monitor, if yo^ will admit 
such into Virgil's Taftaftisi" '' ' ; '!' , ' . 

4. Phlegyas proclaims his doctriije with a very Jpud 
voice,' ;/\ J 

« *^~**nagttt teafctfotf fate per ttaftttMLv 
He might then be heard in the infernal regions by 
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some shades which were intended for transmigration ; 
and Virgil seems to have had some such thing in viev^, 
by. taking notice of his most audible voice. 

5. His instruction, like that of Ixion in Pindar, might 
be for the use of the living. You will say, " How can 
; that be V 9 Surely nothing is more easy and intelligible. 
The Muses hear him ; 

* 'ffjMf yap dtal Isrt, itifiri * h Jfo n itdrrcc. 

The Muses reveal it to the poet, and the inspired 
poet reveals it to mankind. And so much for Phlegyas, 
and Monsieur Scarron. 

Virgil hath placed in his Elysium inhabitants worthy 
of the abodes/660} 

" Hie roanus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passim &c." 
and amongst other excellent persons are, 

" Qutyue sui memores alios fecerc merendo." 

And these are surely the most amiable and respectablt 
part of mankind. 

Yet in these happy regions the poet seemeth not to 
have introduced one female, though the Roman and 
Grecian history might have furnished him with several 
who deserved admittance as much as the best of his 
heroes. But it is an observation of Dryden, I think, 
that he hath been uncomplaisant to the fair sex. 

The Arabian impostor had very different notions 
about Elysium or Paradise} and so had Tibullus, 
i. 3; . 
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« Ific Chore* cantnsque vtgent, passimqu* vagantet 
Duke sonant tenui gutture carmen aves.— 
Hie juvenum series teneris immixta puellit 
Ludit, et assidue prelia roiscet Amor." 

And Properrius, iv. 7 ; 

" Ecce coronato pars altera vecta phaselo, , 

Mulcet ubi Elysias aura beata rosas : 
Qua numerosa fides, quaque aera rotunda Cybebes, 

Mitratisque sonant Lydia plectra choris : 
Andromedeque et Hypermnestre, sine fraude marits, 
Narrant historise pectora nota suae.'* 

According to Ovid, the dead parrot of Corinna was 
there, amongst other birds of good reputation : 

" Psittacus has inter, nemorali sede receptui, 
Convertit volucres in sua verba pias." 

Amor. ii. 6. 

Virgil hath also introduced music, vocal and instru- 
mental, into Elysium, having placed Orpheus in those 
happy regions, as Horace hath admitted Sappho and 
Alcaeus,645; 

" Nee non Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum, 
Jamque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulsat ebutno/' 

, In these lines, which I do not remember to hava 
seen well explained, septem discrimina vocum are thq 
seven notes of music, or musical sounds in general, 
Numeri are airs, or tunes, as in Eel. ix. 45 j 

" « - numeros memxni, si verba tenerem." 

" I remember the tune, if I could recoUect the words.? 
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Obl$<pii is to *fog the same notes thdtt Afe brings 
sound. 

Orpheus therefore accompanies his lyre with his 
voice, in his melodious airs $ singing ^nd striking the 
chords, now with his fingers, ticiw With (he plectrum* 
or pectefiy or bow, or quill, or what you please to 
call it. 

The sacrifice which JEatas offers Co the infernal 
deities of a black sheep, and a virgin cow, and his 
drawing his sword to keep off the ghosts, iEn. vi. 243* 
260, is copied from his master Homer, Odyss. K< £27, 
A. SOj &<v 

That the subterraneous adventures of JEneas were 
intended by Virgil to represent the initiation of his 
hero, is an elegant conjecture, which hath been laid 
before the public, and set forth to the best advantage, 
by a learned friend. The observations which I shall 
offer, a few pages lower, upon magic arts, and upon 
the abomination in which they were held, may serve 
his purpose as well as rttine* 

Virgil might hare drawn up a system of a fu- 
ture state not less poetical, and more pleasing, upon 
the supposition that, as far as human souls are con* 
cerned, alt shall terminate in good. He might 4 have 
supposed, 

1. That even the punishments of vicious shades in 
Tattanrs^wpwgaitdnr, erij&tory, and temporary. ' 



2* That, soute, after death, entered immediately iato 
a sitate of purgation, haft&er or gentler, longer or short* 
cr, according to their respective deserts. 

S. That the souk wduch had baen virtuous en- 
tered, after a short and slight purification, into Ely*, 
shun. 

* 4. That lees accomplished shades, after their putv 
gatiane, transmigrated into new bodies ; that then, if 
they acted well m the meat trial* they should nompre 
travel from body to body, but enter into Elysium ; i£ 
they misbehaved themselves, and their evil deeds pre- 
ponderated, then itheymust lradergoahotfaer revolution 
of penanod and transmigration. 

5. That when ihey were admitted )into Elysium, they 
drank of the fountain of memory* and recovered their 
personal identity soasto:remember all the! changes and 
purgations ^rhiah they had undergone, 

$. That virtuous love is. immortal, and jdiat death 
and time break not those amiable bonds, but thattuch 
persons are linked in Elysium, and iknovr no second 
separation. 

7. That lest Elysium should be: too Aill of inhabit 
fa&te, the sbtlfe should be removed from thence, ac- 
eo^dingtottieritantUaniority, 40 the cdestiaLmanskmq, 
and iherefbedfelffe^ 

inferior good daemons, and tutelar spirits; to the *£&» 
4hrn4f ttAi; ;- •^• ; - ■ -• /. 

- Aiad dbc&elttc^a!*^ 
feave^S&i,' -ai&rcltog to the Oohien' Verges ^scribad.to 
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Pythagoras * Keep innocency, and behave yourself well 
, here upon earth, and then, when you are released from 
the prison of the body ; 

¥ Ecr<reou idivaTOf $bo$ ipGporos, ex eft hydros. 
" Eris Deus immortalis, et non amplius homo/* 

But v if our poet was an Epicurean, (a point which 
we will consider presently,) it was not his business, to 
guard the doctrine of the soul's immortality against the 
objections with which his brethren and friends used to 
assault it. , . 

Virgil, after having shone out with foil splendour 
through the sixth book, sets in a cloud. He first re- 
presents the state of departed souls in Aides as a rea- 
lity, and this he was obliged to do by the very nature 
of his subject ; and then he intimates that the whole is 
a lying fable, and he intimates it in such a manner, that 
it seems scarcely possible to clear htm from this impu- 
tation. 

But then, on the. other hand, it is hard, say Virgil's 
friends, to suppose the serious and judicious poet would 
act so strangely as to overset an elegant system which 
he had put together and embellished with no small 
pains, and which was partly calculated to promote re* 
Jigion and morality, and the hopes and fears of a future 
state of retribution.. 

The objection is by no means contemptible ; indeed 
it is so far from deserving that character, that, I believe, 
ifiostof us readers and admirers of Virgil have felt 
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the force of it, hare been offended more Or lefts -atf 
the close of this book, and have been very willing sor 
to interpret it, asio discharge the poet from Epieurism^ 
and to listen with a favourable prejudice td all attempts- 
of this kind. 

' But I am afraid that such attempts cartnot invalidate 
the obvious and the natural way of interpreting him, 
which hath beeh adopted by Servius, Ruaeus, and 
other critics ; whom, if I follow, it is wkh some re-* 
luctance* and from whom I should be glad to differ. 

Virgil drew up a, poetical description of the infernal 
regions, upon the ^commonly deceived notions of post- 
humous rewards and punishments* His system might 
pass on still as- true or probable in the main, and- 
might have its use and influence, such as it was, 
though he thought fit to intimate at the same time that 
he himself was of another school. Indeed he had 
done that already in the Eclogues, and in the Geprgics, 
and he took care always to do it decently and obliquely, 
and so as not openly tp attack and insult the public re- 
ligion. 

" Qum igitur Virgih'us JEneameburnea' porta emittit, 
indicat profeeto, quicquid a se de illo inferorum aditu 
dictum est, in fabulis esse numerandum/ r Ruaeus. 
" Vult .autem intelligi falsa esse omnia,, quae dixit/ 9 
Servius. 

Let us suppose that Virgil by the descent of JEneas 
intended to. represent \a& initiation^ still the trouble- 
some conclusion remains as it was; and from the man- 

Q 
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ner in which the hero is dismissed after the ceremonies, 
\ve learn that in those initiations the machinery and the 
whole show was (in the poet's opinion) a representa- 
tion of things which had no truth and reality. 

Virgil lets JEneas out at the gate of Sleep. The 
consequence of this seems to be, that the hero had 
been asleep, and had seen all these marvellous things 
in a dream or vision. If the poet had said no more, 
I should have suspected that he alluded to the ancient 
and common custom of consulting the gods by sleep- 
ing in sacred places, and receiving information by 
dreams. Let the reader consider these lines of Virgil, 
and compare them with the descent of ./Eneas, and his 
adventures below, and thence he may perhaps be in* 
clined to think that JEneas had slept, like Don Quixote, 
in the cave of Montesinos. 

" At rex sollicitus monstris, oracula Fauni, 
Fatidici genitalis, adit, lucosque sub alta 
Consulit Albunea : nemorum quae maxima sacro 
Fonte sonat, saevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 
Hinc Ttalae gentes, omnisque Oeuotria tellus, 
In dubiis responsa petunt. Hue dona sacerdos 
Cum tulit, et caesarum ovium subnocte silenti 
Pellibus incubuit stratis, somnosque petivir, 
Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris : 
Et varias audit voces, fruiturque Deorum 
Conloquio, atque imis Acheronta adfatur Avernis." 

vii. SI. 
Pomponius Mela says ; 

cc Augilas Manes tantum Deos putant : per eos de- 
jerant, eos ut oracula consulunt ; precatique quae 
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volunt, ubi tumulis incubuere, pro responds fenint 
somnia." 

Pausanias, Attic, p. 65. ed» Wech., speaking of those 
who consulted Amphiaraus ; 

Kp/o v v Swruvreg crura?, xot) lo Ysp/jicc v7ro?pus<rcZp.evoi > 

" Ariete ei immolato, in substrata ejus pelle doftniunt, 
somnii monitum expectantes.'* 

See also Servius on Virgil. 

That JEneas saw these things in a dream is a con- 
jecture much strengthened by this remarkable passage 
in Cicero: 

" His adjungatur etiam iEneae somnium : quod in 
Numerii Fabii Eictoris Qrcecis Annalibus ejusmodi est, 
ut omnia, quae ab JEnea gesta sunt, quaeque illi acci- 
derunt, ea fuerint, quae ei secundum quietem visa 
sunt." i. 21. 

But let us proceed to Virgil's famous conclusion ; 

vi. 894 ; 

'"SuntgeminseSomni ports: quarum altera fertur 
Cornea j qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris ; 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto : 
Sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes. 
His ibi tarn natum Anchises, unaque Sibyllam 
Prosequitur dictis, portaque emittit eburna." 

" In this account of the gemirue Somni porta?, the 
particle sed is very oddly used, and I know not what to 
make of it. Surely instead of sed it should be qua" 
Trapp. 

Q2 
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He is certainly jnuch mistaken, and the particle se4 
is extremely just and proper. The sense is this : the 
horn gate, plain, homely, and transparent, lets out true 
dreams : the ivory gate, 

«. — — -— — ^ — — — ; — ■-■■ fertur 

Candenti perfects nitens elephanto," 

i$ . far more ejegswn and . resplendent, but it sands 
forth false dreams. Truth is artless and simple; poetic 
fiction is far more laboured and adorned, more striking 
and alluring, but it is all mere error and illusion. Or, 
s$ Pindar says very honestly of his own trade, 

Kai itu ft Koi fipvrwv Qfeva$, 
Xf Xitlp riv aAijAij Aoyov 
Ae^a^aAjxivOi tyevfori *wukM$ 
*E^a.iroLru;vft puflor 
Xipis F cbitep antOLvtoL rsir 

'EitupepOKra, ftft&v, 

"Eppevou *b Tfok\oi>u$. Olymp. i. 

" ■ • ,. ■■ — ■ " ■ So ancient tales record j 
And oft those tales unheeding mortals cipro* , 
While gaudy Fiction deck'd with art, 

And dress'd in ev'ry winning grace, 

To Truth's unornamented face 
Preferr'd, seduces oft the human heart. 

Add to these sweet Poesy, 
Smooth mchantress of mankind, 

Clad, in whose false majesty! 
Fables easy credit find." G. West. 
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Hesiod also insinuates, that the proper office of a 
poet is to tell lies which have the appearance of truthi, 
and to mix some truths with those lies. He introduceth 
' the Moses saying to him ; 

* "Lfytef tysvfoa, tfoXAa Xsyetv frvpomv i[io7x* 

f< ScicnuB mendacia multa dicere verb similia : 
Scimus etiam, quando voluerimus, vera loqui.** 

Virgil's description of the two gates of Sleep is 
taken from Homer f , Odyss, T. 562. where Penelope, 
speaking of true and false dreams, represents them as 
issuing out from two different gates : 

Acta} yip fe itiXou dp&vvpM elciv oveipwv 
Ai fth yip Kspiectri Terei%oiTou % od $' eAi <p<xvtt. 
TcJy o* pev k eX^uxri &a tfp*r« BXsfxvrog, 
■ OJ F e\e<paipovra,i, erfe* dxpoLavra, fspovre$. 
O? 8s $td farm Kspcccav §\6w(ft Strafe, 
Of/ Irt/jfca Kpadvsn, fipordv Sri xev ft$ "$r t rcu. 

" D\x& enim ports debilium sunt somniorum ; 
Nam alter® oomibua facta sunt, alters ebore. 
Borum quae veniunt per sectum ebur, 
Haec decipiunt, verba irrita ferentia : 
Quae vero per polifa cornua iverint foras, 
Haec vera perficiunt, hominum quando aliquis viderit." 

Here Homer, speaking of the perfidiousness of the 
ivory dreams, seems to give us a pun for treason. 
The dreams which come V ixfyotvTog, says he, i\s<pocL 

f See Lucian's description pf the Island of Dreams, . Ver. Hist, 
ii. 32. 
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toned, deceive us. There is not the same near resem- 
blance, or Alliteration (if t may use that word), between 
iu£ccg and wpiUta, and yet some resemblance there is. 

Virgil, following Homer, divides dreams into true 
and false ; for vera umbra are true dreams, as Ser- 
vius rightly interprets it : " Per umbras veras, som-> 
nia indicat vera.— rVult autem intelligi falsa esse omnia 
quae dixit." 

The Latin language hath no word for a dream, but 
somnium or insomnium } and therefore Virgil, to rary 
his phrase, calls dreams first umbra, and then insom- 
nia ; nothing being more like a dream than a shadow. 

Dreams, in general, may be called vain and deceit- 
ful, somnia vana 9 ox somnia falsa, if you will, as they 
are opposed to the real objects which present them- 
selves to us when we are awake. But when false 
dreams stand opposed to true dreams, there the epi- 
thet falsa hath another meaning. True dreams re- 
present what is real, and show what is true; false 
dreams represent things which are not, or which are 
not true. Thus Homer and Virgil and many other 
poets, and indeed the nature of the thing, distinguish 
them. 

Nonnus Dionys. xxxiv. 89 ; 
. ■ . ' ' Tgvwoyra ifaprjifcLfsy fyi$ oveipe 

Ktetyiviwv eXifavtos dyat^aa-a fvxdujv. 

Horatius, Carm. iii. 27 j 

" , — — Ludit imago 

Vana, quae porta fugtens eburna 
Somnium ducit." 
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Moschus, Idyll, ii. 1; 

Evpdity iters lLmtpt$ iir) yXvwjy ynev ovsipov, 
Nwxro* ore rpkarov X&x ! fe****, tyyM* ? yd? 
"twos 5fe yXimwv peXiro$ fi\e<pdpoi<riv k(pi^wy, 
AufjjxsA^?, irs&xa \lclKcm.w Kara fdea. focpuj' 
E Jrt xa) drpexswv itoi^xlverai sivog ivelpw. 

" Europae olim Venus suave somnium immisit 
Quum tertia pars noctis star, et aurora prope est ; 
Quurn somnus melle dulcior in palpebris sedens, 
Membra resolvens, oculos raolli vinculo ligat, 
Quum et veracium pascitur turba somntorum.** 

Horatius, Serm. i. x. 33 j , 

« vetuit tali me voce Quirinus, 

Post mediam noctem visus, cum sorania vera.' 9 

Ovid. Epist. xix. 195 ; 

« i sub auroram, jam dormitante lucerna, 

Somnia quo cerni tempore vera solent." 

Tertullian, De Anima, 48 ; 

" Certiora et colatiora somniari adfirmant sub exti- 
mis noctibus, quasi jam emergente animarum vigore, 
producto sopore." 

Plinius, x. § 98 ; 

" A vino et acibis proxima, atque in redormitatione 
vana esse visa, prope convenit." 

Propertius, iv. 7 ; 

€f Nee tu sperne piis venientia somnia portis. 

Quum pia venerunt somnia, pondus habent." 

See also Seneca, Troad. 438. 
Here perhaps are more proofs brought than are 
wanting j in re non dubia testes non necessarii; but I 
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had my reasons, and they serve to confirm what fol- 
lows. 

Virgil, by letting JSneas out at the gate of Sleep, 
intimates that his descent was not real ; and, by letting 
him out at the gate of false dreams,, intimates that all 
which had been related concerning the state of the 
dead, and the infernal regions, was fiction and false- 
hood. Juet us offer some reasons for this conduct of 
the poet 5 tod if they amount to probabilities, it is as 
much as ought to be expected. 

First ; Why doth Virgil intimate that the descent of 
iEneas was not real ? 

JEneas is described as an accomplished hero, and 
under his character, as we observed before, that of 
Augustus is frequently delineated. Hie descent into 
Aides is a beautiful piece of poetry ; but it seemeth to 
have one defect, and to lie open to one objection. It 
J$ this ; incantations, evocations of the dead, conver- 
sation with the shades, communications with the in- 
fernal powers, necromantic divinations, all these be- 
longed to the art magic, and magic was held in abo- 
mination by the Romans in Virgil's time, and before 
it : and hence Christian emperors found it no difficulty 
to make very severe laws against such practices, which 
were already in bad repute. The poet therefore might 
choose to close the narration with a hint that it was en- 
tirely a fiction. 

In Homer's days, necromancy was not so odious, 
in all probability, and he makes ho difficulty to send 
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Ulysses to the regions of the dead, \ The Greek hero 
is assisted and directed by Circe, a goddess indeed, but 
a witch of the first magnitude, and & very mischievous 
one. 

Ovtco $s avTSOKrt (io7g 7rotXocio7c) %$[*>& IgOOTUTOV >j 
fjLotVTOcrvvYi lloxesv,' coss $vj 'Ofivvcrevg e7r6i$rj stcoc^s ttXcc- 
vsopsvogy edsXrjcrag ctT(>eKsg ukScoci tts{h toov soovTS'TrgYiy- 
fL&Toov, eg Toy attifiv uttiksto — eig Xoyvg £x6e7v Tip^trtn 

" Adeo illis (veteribus) res sanctissima visa divinatio 
est. . Itaque Ulysses cum in errore illo suo laboraret, 
verum audire cupiens de rebus suis, ad inferos descen- 
dit— -in colloquium Tiresiae venire desiderans." Lucian. 
De Astrol. 24. 

But Virgil, when he introduces the unhappy Dido 
deceiving her sister, and pretending to seek a cure 
for her love by the aid of a priestess and a sorceress, 
. makes her apologize for having recourse to magic arts, 
and excuse herself by the plea of cruel necessity. 
iEn. iv. 480; 

rr Oceani juxta finem, soleraque cadentera, 
Ultimus iEthiopum locus est.— 
Hinc mihi Massyla gentia monstrata sacerdos> 
Hesperidum templi custos, epulasque draconi 
/ Quae dabat.- — , 

H$eic-se carminlbus promittit solvere mentes 
ChwwKti ast alits duras hnrmttere curas ; 
Sistere aquam fluviis, et vertere sidera retro : 
Nocturnosque ciet manes. Mugire videbis . 
Sub pedlbus f'erram, et descenders montibus of nos. 
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Testor, cara, dec*, et te, germana, tuumque 
Dulce caput, raagicas invitam accingier artes/' 

Where Servius : 

" Invitam — quia cum multa sacra Romani suscipe- 
rent, magica semper damnarunt : probrosa enim ars 
habita est. Ideo excusat." 

Apuleius, ix. p. 197 ; 

<c — ad familiares feminarum artes accenditur : mag- 
. naque cura requisitam veratricem (1. veteratricem) 
quandam feminam, quae devotionibus ac maleficiis — 
quidvis efHcere posse credebatur, multis exorat preci- 
bus. Tunc saga ilia et divinipotens primis adhuc armis 
facinorosae discipline suae velitatur." 

Augustin. De Civ. Dei, viii. 19 ; 

" Porro adversus magicas artes — *ipsam publicam lu- 
cem testem citabo. Cur enim tarn graviter ista plec- 
tuntur severitate legum? An forte istas leges Christiani 
instituerunt, quibus artes magicae puniuntur, secun- 
dum quern alium sensum nisi quod haec nialeficia ge- 
neri humano perniciosa esse non dubium est? Ait 
Poeta clarissimus, 

Testor, cara, Deos, &c. 
Illud etiam quod alio loco de his artibus dicit : 

Atque satas alio vidi traducere messes : 
Eo quod hac pestifera scelerataque doctrina, fructus 
alieni in alias terras transferri perhibentur, nonne in 
Dtfodecim Tabulis, id est, Romanorum antiquissimis 
legibus, Cicero commemorat esse conscriptum, etei 
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qui hoc fecerit supplicium constitutum ? Postremo f 
ipse Apuleius numquid apud judices Christianos de 
magicis artibus accusatus est ?" 

The venerable Sibyl in the JEneis seems to have been 
one of the trade, though Virgil sets a handsome gloss 
upon it. 

The disciples of Epicurus must )iave had a more par- 
ticular detestation for magical arts, because they looked 
upon the whole science as imposture and villainy, con- 
trived to deceive the credulous, to, keep up superstition, 
and to do mischief. 

I come now to answer the second question. Why 
did Virgil intimate, that all which had been related by 
him cbncerning the state of the dead and the infernal 
regions, was fiction and falsehood ? 

I know of no better reply than this, that Virgil had 
studied and embraced the Epicurean philosophy; and 
whatever use he may have made, as a poet, of the 
doctrines of other sects, yet this was his favourite 
system, and he was willing to let the learned 
reader know it, and not to pass for a deserter of his 
own principles, which in the philosophical world was 
held a dishonourable thing. 

Servius was so persuaded of Virgil's Epicurism, that 
he often takes notice of it, and collects it even from 
some passages which will not prove it, 

As Virgil's poetical labours are comprised in 
three great and distinct works, the Eclogues, the 
Georgics, and the JEneis, he hath taken particular 
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care in each of the three to .give hints of his senthhents, 
that posterity might know to what sect and party he 
belonged. He hath not done it bluntly and dogmati- 
cally, but rather politely and indirectly. 

His sixth Eclogue is inscribed to Varus, who also 
was an Epicurean, in which* he introduces Silenus de- 
scribing the formation of the world according to the 
Epicurean system. A cruel insult upon this poor 
drunken god, to make him sing an atheistical ballad ! 

31j 

" Namque canebat, uti magnum per inane coacta 

Semina terrarumque, animaeque, ma risque fuissent, 
Et liquidi simul ignis : ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ip9e tener mundi concrererit orbis.-— 
Hinc lapides Pyrrhae jaetos," &c. • 

So Lucretius, i. 420 ; 
. " Omnis, ut est, igitur, per se, Natura, duabus 
Consistit rebus ; nam corpora sunt, et inane, 
Haec in quo sita sunt, et qua diversa feruntur." 
The god first discovers the grand secret, that there 
was no providence, and that all was made by chance, 
and then proceeds to the popular and the fabulous re- 
ligion. 

" Hortatur Virgilius Musas, ver. 1 8. ad referenda ea 
quae Silenus cantaverat pueris : nam vult exsequi sec- 
tam Epicuream, quam didicerant, tarn Virgiiius quam 
Varus, docente S'tirone ; et quasi swb persona SHeni, 
Scironem inducit loquentem. Chromiftv aiitem et Mna- 
sylrnn, se et Varum vult afccipi Quibusided coifjongit 
puellarfi, ut ostertdat plenam sect-am- E^icuream, quae 
''nihil sine viohrfrtate vult esse perfe^tum;'* Servius. 
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Inhi* Geprgics also he give* w hi§ phUosppbical 
sentiments, ii. ,490. 

" Felix, qui potu'rt return cognosce!* cauasas, 
Atque m^tus oouiQSj &t ifiexorabile fatam. 
Subjecitpedibus, strepitumque Acheron tis avari." 

Here are not only the sentiments of Epicurus, but 
the expressions of Lucretius : 

" Catera, qu# fieri in terris caeloque tuentur 
Mortales, pay id is cum pendent mentibu' saepe, 
Efficiunt animos bumiles formidine Divum, 
Depressosque premunt ad terram, propterea quod 
Ignorcmtia caussarum conferre Deorura 
Cogit adin^riumm, et concede^e regnuro." *. vi. 49. 

u Quare Relligio pedibus subject* victeftim 

(Jbteritur, nos exaequat victoria casta." i. 79. 

" Et metus ille foras praeceps Acherontls agendus 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo." , iii. ZJ. 

« ■ declinando faciunt primordia motus 

Principium queddam, quod fait fcedera rumpat, &c 

~ — rr-fatis avulsa voluntas." » ii. 253. • 

" Happy, says the poet, in the first place is the 
philosopher; in the second, the countryman. Now 
under the notion of a philosopher, he describes an 
Epicurean, having been bred under his master. Sciron, 
a teacher in that sect : and in three lines he has ad- 
mirably couched the principal opinions they were known 
by, or valued themselves upon, that there is nt> divine 
Providence, no destiny or divination, and no immorta- 
lity of the soul, &c. 

" And yst, the divine Virgil, says our judicious 
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author. He is very easily satisfied, if what little he 
comprehends of him appears to have divinity in it." 
Bentley, Remarks on Free-thinking. 

The third mark which he hath given of his attach- 
ment to Epicurus, is in the close of the sixth book of 
the JEneis, where, after a laboured description of the 
infernal regions, and in it a very, formidable repre- 
sentation of future punishments, he dismisses his read- 
ers with the comfortable suggestion that it is all a 
fable, and a dream from the ivory-gate j or, in the 
words of Seneca ; 

" Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil.— 
Tasnara, et aspero 
Regnum sub domino, limen et obsidens 
Gustos non facili Cerberus ostio, 
Rumores vacui, verbaque inania, 
Et par sollicito fabula somnio" Troad. 327. 

So Cornelius Severus^in his JEtna, charges the poets 
with forging lies about the infernal regions, the punish- 
ment of Tityus, Tantalus, and hdon, the tribunals of 
Minos and iEacus, 83 ; 

" Quicquid et Menus falsi sibi conscia terra est." 
One of the difficulties in Virgil's description of the 
subterraneous regions, is his placing Elysium, a'eris in 
eampisj in the fields of air. He says of JEneas, Anchises* 
and the Sibyl, 887 ; 

** - tota passim regione vagantur 

Aeris in campis latis." 

So they were air-walkers 9 or, as you may express it 
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better in Greek, cte£c&ccT$vTs$. But in that language, 
they who lose themselves in idle speculations, and run 
into whimsies, are said ds£p£ocTe7v. See Lucian Pro- 
meth. vi. p. 33, 34. quarto edit, and Aristophanes 
Nub. 225. Yet I will by no means affirm that Vir- 
gil had this double sense in view, or that his words 
will not bear aijiother interpretation. See Servius and 
Ruaeus. 

" Cum de Inferis agit Virgilius, id laxe intelligen- 
dum est, ut cum Graeci verba faciunt Trspl t£ v A5*, 
quod vita defunctorum statum potius, quam locum, 
significat. Ita Inferi apud poetam : quid ehim umbris 
et locis subterraneis cum sole et sideribus, cum largo 
athere^et lumine purpureo : — Atque hie etiam Plato- 
nem imitari Virgilium, ut alibi non raro* suspicor." &c. 
Burnet, Archaeol. 358. 

' Virgil, in his Ciris, if that poem be his, hath de- 
clared himself an Epicurean, ver. 3; 
" Cecropius suaves exspirans hortulus auras 
Florentis viridi Sophiae complectitur umbra." 

And Joseph Scaliger, in his. learned notes, hath taken 
pains to show Virgil's attachment to that sect. 

Lucan, speaking of the future state of heroic souls, 
takes a noble flight above the grovelling sons of Epi- 
curus, is. 1 ; 

" At non in Pharia Manes jacuere favilla. 
Nee cinis exiguus tantam compescuit urabram. 
Prosiluit busto, semiustaque membra relinquens, 
Degeneremque rogum, sequitur convexaTonantis. 
Qua niger astriferis connectitur axibus aer, 
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Quodque pafcet terras in$er, Junafcque meatus » 
Semidei Manes habitant, quos ignea virtus 
Inuocuos vita patientes aetheris imi 
* Fecit, et aeternos animam collegit in orbes; 
Nonillueauropositi, nee tore sepulti * ■ -*i •' * .• • 
Ifcrvenwnt. Illk po§jfcqu3iri se lomJne vefo >C 
Irapjevit, stdlasque vaga$ miratus, eta^ra r : ; 
Fixa polis, vidit quanta sub nocte jaceret r , „ » 

Nostra dies, risitque sui liidibria tfunci." 

In the religious systems,, nothing- so much shocked 
the Epicureans as the doctrine of future punishments 
which might be everlasting ; 

« j. nam si certum finera esse viderent , 

^rumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent t 
Relligiontbus, atque minis obsistere vatum i " 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas, ' •• 
^Eternas quoniam poenas in morte timendurji.? . 

Lucretius, i. 108. 

Therefore they magnified their father Epicurus, who 
had obtained a complete victory over religion or su- . 
perstition: / 

" Quare relligio pedibu* subjecta vicissim 7 

Obteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo." 

Tanaquil Faber, and others, have vainly endeavoured 
to justify Epicurus and Lucretius from the charge of 
impiety. Faber was very learned, and very ingenious ; 
but I know not hoyy, he often affected to write like a 
debauche and a libertine. 

" Those who believed no god at all, or at least no 
providence, accounted all religion to be nothing but 
superstition. And it is a weak and silly apology a late 
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commentator on Lucretius [Tan. Faber] makes for 
his saying, so much mischief had been done by re- 
ligion j by religion, saith he, he meant superstition : 
for he accounted all religion to be nothing else but 
superstition. And those in our age [Hobbes, Leviath.] 
mho can find no other difference between them, bwt 
that one is allowed, and the other not ; or one is 
what we like, and the other what we dislike, do destroy 
any real difference between them, and make only re- 
ligion a superstition in fashion, and superstition a re- 
ligion out of fashion .-" StiUingfleet,serm. viii. vol. ii. 

4C Otio autem suo abutuntur, ut Gassendus, Faber, 
ftlitque^qui Epicuri librum mpl otnoryjrogy ejus'secta 
pietatem ergadeos,et religionem pro superstitione tan- 
turn, ^metuque deorum inani a Lucretio hoc loco posi- 
tam esse crepant ; quasi poeta non omnem de provi- 
dentia opinionem sustulit *, aut ille esset superstitiosus, 
qui Deum aliquid agere, aut humana curare existima- 
ret/ 1 Creech ad Lucretium, i. 63. 

Epicurus, as his disciples boasted, had overset all re- 
IjgioA by two demonstrations: first, that the soul perished 
at death j secondly, that the deity, if there was one, 
concerned not himself with human affairs, and had 
Neither benevolence nor malevolence ; x 

* r Nee bene promeritis capitur, nee tangituf ira." 

Since men have naturally a desire of immortality, 
and an abhorrence for death and annihilation, it may 

« He should have said wsteUsset. 

R 
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be asked, whence came it to pass that several person* 
in the Pagan world not only embraced the opinion of 
the soul's mortality, but even received it with com- 
placency and satisfaction ? 

This complacency and satisfaction might perhaps be 
questioned. ••" Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
die,' 9 is a speech which may be made with a smiling 
countenance, and with an aching heart. 

But granting the fact to be true, two causes seem to 
have produced this effect. 

First, a dislike of the popular religion, which was 
absurd and oppressive, directed by priestcraft, and 
overrun with superstition, and which produced many 
vile and mischievous effects. Besides, according to 
those vtilgar systems, human souls, when they quitted 
the body, repaired to the infernal regions. The gods 
who presided there were capricious and cruel ; * 

" Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda." 

There the poor unhappy shades, for whom those deities 
might entertain an unaccountable hatred, would be in- 
cessantly tormented by arbitrary masters, from whom 
much was to be feared and little to be hoped. 

A hatred for such a religion, and a dread of such 
doctrines, drove them into the other extreme, and 
made them reject a providence and a future state. 

Secondly, a bad mind and a vicious disposition. I 
am not willing to impute this to all those, without ex- 
ception, who held the mortality of the' soul. There 
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Slight be persons amongst them who had more bene- 
volence, more honour, and more virtue, than many a 
believer of the contrary doctrine. But this is certain, 
that a vicious man must be a very partial and prejudiced 
judge of the question concerning a future state, that 
he will be plagued with just fears and apprehensions of 
his condition in that state, and inclined to consider an* 
nihilation on its most acceptable side,, and to take re- 
fuge in it as in a shelter from divine justice. 

There is something particular in the religion of the 
Siamese, as it is represented to us by Chaumont, La 
Loubiere, De Choisy, and other travellers. They ac- 
knowledge a supreme God,but believe that he lives and 
ever did live (if it may be called living) in perfect indo- 
lence and absolute inactivity. There are inferior deities 
who govern the world. They suppose a hell, or purga- 
tory, and a paradise, or elysium, a state of temporary 
punishments and temporary rewards. After this ensues 
a transmigration of souls into the bodies of men x>r 
brutes, of princes or beggars, of lions or hogs, that is, 
into a better or a worse condition, through many re- 
volutions of ages. But the souls which have behaved 
themselves well under various changes and trials, will 
at last be released from the fatigue of transmigration, 
and enter into a state of calm insensibility or annihilation, 
which is a kind of apotheosis, and the highest reward. 
Observe that in Siam the climate is hot, the inhabi- 
tants poor and lazy slaves, the government most de- 
spotic and tyrannical, and the punishments arbitrary and 

R2 
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severe. These circumstances might incline'the people 
to consider happiness as consisting in a sort of stupid 
unfeeling serenity, in an indolence of body and of mind, 
in an exemption from the drudgery of working and of 
thinking, and from the insolence of unmerciful masters. 
This might reconcile them to annihilation, as to a con- 
dition comparatively not undesirable h : "There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be 
at rest. There the prisoners rest together j they hear 
not the voice of the oppressor." 

It would make one smile to see poetical divines 
wonderfully tender and candid in their judgments of 
Virgil's philosophical and theological principles, look- 
ing upon him as upon a devout and religious creature, 
one who was honoured with glimpses of the glad tidings 
of salvation, and a kind of minor prophet. Yet I 
would not willingly censure them; for, after all, a 
man can have no more judgment than falls to his share; 
and besides, it seems to be an error on the right side, 
a good-natured mistake, an innocent simplicity which 
thinketh no evil. 

Them who are without, God judgeth. He* best 
knoweth how to deal with the Pagan world in general, 
and in particular with those Pagans who were so far 
estranged from him, as to fall even into the Epicurean 
impiety. To his righteous judgment let us leave them, 

h Longa quiescencU tempora Fata dabunt; 
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But hence it appears, that the learned age of Au- 
gustus, with all its polite advantages, was sadly cor- 
rupted ia matters of religion j th# the Epicurean dqc* 
trine had spread itself through the Roman empire; 
and that persons of the brightest abilities and highest 
stations, being unhappily infected with it, were men of 
that first philosophy, which in a Christian country, 
and in the -eighteenth century, hath beeri publicly re- 
commended to us by patriots and geniuses compared 
with whbm Epicurus was* a gentleman, a philosopher, 
a reasoner, and a scholar. 

Such was the state of the world in the days of 
Augustus and of Virgil. A plain proof how much it 
stood in need of that divine teacher, that sun of righte- 
ous7iess,yrho 9 to dispel those gloomy clouds, arose with 
salvation in his rays ! 

u Hail, holy Lig ht, offspring of Heav'n first-born ? 
Thee I revisit and thy vital lamp, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool, and realms of Night, 
And taught by thee alone to reascend." 



FINIS. 
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